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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 


currently. 
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Working Together for Peace 


i Address by the President * 













I am glad to be here in Tennessee to dedicate 
Wthis great aviation development center. The 
Ogreat industrial progress of Tennessee, and of the 
rhole south, makes it possible to build this key 
defense installation in this area. I am sure that 
he presence of this center here will contribute fur- 
Tther to the growth and prosperity of this region 
It is most appropriate that this center for pio- 
neering in the science of flight should bear the 
Mname of Gen. Henry H. Arnold. “Hap” Arnold 
was a great pioneer in the development of our 
Mair force. 
> He was one of the first three officers in our 
+Armed Forces to learn to fly a plane. He won his 
Wfirst flying trophy in a Wright biplane that had a 
40-horsepower engine turning two propellers by 
the chain and sprocket method—the same kind of 
power transmission a bicycle has. 


General Arnold lived to command a mighty air 
iforce of 80 thousand planes. Instead of 40 horse- 
Jpower, some of the planes in that air force had 
10 thousand horsepower. And the power trans- 
mission system of some of those planes was more 
ike a skyrocket than a bicycle. 

General Arnold had a lot to do with those im- 
provements. He knew that you can’t have a first- 
iclass air force with second-class aircraft. He 

would have been delighted with this air research 
center, which will do so much to make further im- 
provements possible. 
_ Iam happy to dedicate this center to his memory 
and to name it, the “Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center.” 
_ The scientists who work here will explore what 
lies on the other side of the speed of sound. This 
is part of our effort to make our air power the 
best in the world—and to keep it the best in the 
world. This applies to the planes of our Air 
Force, our Navy, and our Marines. It applies to 





| ‘Made at the dedication of the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn., on June 25. Also 
printed as Department of State publication 4288. 
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our guided missiles, and all the future develop- 
ments that science may bring. 

The purpose of our air power is to help keep 
peace in the world. This is our fundamental ob- 
jective. <A large and powerful air force is one of 
the essential weapons we must have to prevent 
aggression—or to crush aggression if it is 
launched. 

We need many other weapons as well—military, 
economic, and psychological weapons—if we are 
to prevent a third world war. And we must keep 
finding new and better methods in each of these 
fields, just as we must keep developing faster and 
more powerful planes. 

We must use every possible means of securing 
and maintaining peace. Our whole policy is based 
on world peace. That has been our policy all 
along and it is still our policy. This has not 
changed one bit. 


Since World War II, we have done our utmost 
to build an international organization to keep 
eace in the world. We have done that in the 
interest of the United States, because the only sure 
way to keep our own country safe and secure is 
to have world peace. The United Nations is the 
most far-reaching attempt that man has ever made 
to protect himseif against the scourge of war. 
But the rulers of the Seviet Union had a differ- 
ent idea. They did not want to ecoperate in keep- 
ing the peace. The ae of Russia want peace 
just as much as anyone else, but their rulers in the 
Teenie saw that the nations of the world had 
been weakened and demoralized by the agonies of 
the war. They saw a chance to move in and im- 
pose their own system of slavery on other nations. 
We tried to settle postwar problems with the 
Soviet Union on a decent and honorable basis. 
But they broke one agreement after another. We 
offered to place the means of atomic warfare under 
effective international control. That was an offer 
to save mankind forever from the horror of atomic 
war. But the Soviet Union refused to accept it. 
Our actions showed that we were for peace. 








Even though our efforts were rejected by the Soviet 
rulers, our actions won for us the confidence and 
trust of other free nations. In spite of all the 
false and lying propaganda of the Kremlin, it was 
clear to all the world that we wanted peace. 


Peace—But Not Appeasement 


At the same time, we made it clear to all the 
world that we would not engage in appeasement. 
When the Soviet Union began its campaign of 
undermining and destroying other free nations, we 
did not sit idly by. 

We came to the aid of Greece and Turkey when 
they stood in danger of being taken over by Com- 
munist aggression in 1947. As a result, these 
countries today are free and strong and inde- 
pendent. 

We came to the aid of the peoples of France and 
Italy in their struggle against the political on- 
slaught of communism. In each of these coun- 
tries, communism has been defeated in two free 
elections since 1947. There is no longer any dan- 
ger that they will vote themselves into the hands 
of the Soviet Union. 

We came to the aid of the brave people of Berlin 
when the Kremlin tried to take them over. We 
and our allies kept Berlin alive by the airlift and 
it is still free today. 

We came to the aid of China when it was threat- 
ened by Communist civil war. We put billions 
of dollars worth of arms and supplies into China 
to aid the Chinese Nationalist Government. We 
gave them more help than we gave Greece or Italy 
or Berlin. The Government of Greece took our 
aid and fought for freedom. But many of the 
generals of Nationalist China took our aid and 
surrendered. 

We can investigate the situation in China from 
now until doomsday, but the facts will always re- 
main the same: China was taken over by the Com- 
munists because of the failure of the Nationalist 
Government to mobilize the strength of China to 
maintain its freedom. 

After all, our aid can be effective only when peo- 
ple help themselves. We are continuing to give 
aid to the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa, and 
that aid will be effective if they are now willing to 
do their part. 

On June 25, 1950, one year ago today, the Com- 
munist rulers resorted to outright war. They sent 
Communist armies on a mission of conquest 
against a small and peaceful country. 

That act struck at the very life of the United 
Nations. It struck at all our hopes for peace. 

There was only one thing to do in that situa- 
tion—and we did it. If we had given in—if we 
had let the Republic of Korea go under—no na- 
tion in the world would have felt safe. The whole 
idea of a world organization for peace would 
have melted away. Thespirit of resistance would 
have been broken and the free nations would 
have been open to conquest one by one. 
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We did not let that happen. For the first time 
in history, a world organization of nations took 
collective military action to halt aggression. 
And, acting together, we halted it. 

A year ago today, Korea looked like an easy 
conquest to the Soviet rulers in Moscow and their 
agents in the Far East. But they were wrong. 
Today, after more than a million Communist 
casualties—after the destruction of one Commu- 
nist army after another—the forces of aggression 
have been thrown back on their heels. ‘They are 
back behind the line they started from. 

Things have not turned out the way the Commu- 
nists expected. 

The United Nations has not been shattered. 
Instead, it is stronger today than it was a year 
ago. 

The free nations are not demoralized. Instead, 
they are stronger and more confident today than 
they were a year ago. 

The cause of world peace has not been defeated. 
On the contrary, the cause of world peace is 
stronger than it was a year ago. 

We have been fighting this conflict in Korea 
to prevent a third world war. So far we have 
succeeded. We have blocked aggression. And 
we have kept the conflict from spreading. 

Men from the United States and from many 
other free countries have fought together in Ko- 
rea. They have fought bravely, heroically, often 
against overwhelming odds. Many have given 
their lives. 

No men ever did more for their country or for 
peace and freedom in the world. 


Positive Measures for Peace 


The attack on Korea has stimulated the free 
nations to build up their defenses in dead earnest. 
Korea convinced the free nations that they had 
to have armies and equipment ready to defend 
themselves. 

The United States is leading the way, with de- 
fense expenditures of 40 billion dollars. Other 
nations are devoting a large share of their na- 
tional effort to our mutual defense. 

Never before in history have we taken such 
measures to keep the peace. Never have the odds 


against an aggressor been made so clear before | 


the attack was launched. 
The Kaiser, and Hitler, when they started their 
reat wars of aggression, believed that the United 
States would not comein. They counted on being 
able to divide the free nations and pick them off 
one at a time. There could be no excuse for 
making that mistake today. 

We have the United Nations—which expresses 
the conscience and the collective will of the free 
world. 

We have the Organization of American States— 
which is building the strength of this hemisphere. 

We have the North Atlantic Treaty—which 
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commits all the nations of the Atlantic community 
to fight together against aggression. 

We have unified land, sea, and air forces in 
Europe, under the command of General Eisen- 
hower. 

We are strengthening the free nations of the 
Far East and setting up collective security ar- 
rangements in the Pacific. 

We are building up our defenses and the de- 
fenses of other free nations, rapidly and 
effectively. 

Most important of all, we have shown that we 
will fight to resist aggression. The free nations 
are fighting—and winning—in Korea. 

Never before has an aggressor been confronted 
with such a series of positive measures to keep the 
peace. Never before in history have there been 
such deterrents to the outbreak of world war. 

Of course, we cannot promise that there will not 
be a world war. The Kremlin has it in its power 
to bring about such a war if it desires. It has a 
powerful military machine, and its rulers are ab- 
solute tyrants. 

We cannot be sure what the Soviet rulers will do. 

But we can put ourselves in a position to say to 
them: Attack—and you will have the united re- 
sources of the free nations thrown against you; 
attack—and you will be confronted by a war you 
cannot possibly win. 

If we could have said that to the Kaiser, or to 
Hitler, or to Tojo, the history of the world would 
have been very different. 

It hasn’t been easy to bring the free nations to- 
gether into this united effort to resist aggression. 
It hasn’t been easy to work out these alliances, 
and to build up our defenses, and to hold the line 
against great odds and discouragement in Korea. 
It hasn’t been easy—but it is a record of tremen- 
dous progress in man’s age-old struggle for peace 
and security. 

We have made great progress, but we are not out 
of danger yet. 

The Kremlin is still trying to divide the free 
nations. The thing that the Kremlin fears most 
is the unity of the free world. 

The rulers of the Soviet Union have been trying 
to split up the nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty.. They have been trying to sow distrust 
between us and other free countries. Their great 
objective is to strip us of our allies—to force us to 
“go it alone.” 

If they could do that, they could go ahead with 
their plan of taking over the world, nation by 
nation. 


Partisan Attacks on Foreign Policy 


Unfortunately, it isn’t only the Kremlin that has 
been trying to separate us from our allies. There 
are some people in this country, too, who have been 
trying to get us to “go it alone.” There are people 
here who have been sowing distrust of our allies 
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and magnifying our differences with them. Some 
of these people are sincere but misguided. Others 
are deliberately putting politics ahead of their 
country. 

Now, I have no objection to honest political de- 
bate. That’s the way things get decided in this 
country. 

But some of the people who are t:ying to get us 
to “go it alone” aren’t engaging in honest political 
debate. They know they couldn’t win that way. 
So they have launched a campaign to destroy the 
trust and confidence of the people in their Gov- 
ernment. 

They are trying to set the people against the 
Government by spreading fear and slander and 
lies. They have attacked the integrity of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. They have maliciously attacked 
General Bradley, who is one of the greatest sol- 
diers this country ever produced. They have 
tried to besmirch the loyalty of General Marshall, 
who directed our strategy in winning the greatest 
war in history. They have deliberately tried to 
destroy Dean Acheson—one of the greatest Secre- 
taries of State in our history. 

That political smear campaign is doing this 
country no good. It’s playing right into the 
hands of the Russians. 

Lies, slander, mud slinging are the weapons of 
the totalitarians. No man of morals or ethics will 
use them. 

It’s time that smear campaign was stopped. 

As far as I am concerned, there ought to be no 
Democrats and no Republicans in the field of for- 
eign policy. We are all Americans, all citizens 
of the same great Republic. We have had a bi- 
— foreign fem in this country since Pearl 

arbor. I would like to keep it that way. I know 
a great many Republicans who want to keep it 
that way, too. 

I say to them—this is the time, now, to show the 
real loyalty of the Republican Party to the great 
ideals on which this country is founded. Now is 
the time to put a stop to the sordid efforts to make 
political gains by stirring up fear and distrust 
about our foreign policy. Now is the time to say 
to the dividers and confusers: No political party 
ever got anywhere in the long run by playing fast 
and loose with the security of the nation in a time 
of great peril. 

Partisan efforts to label our foreign policy as 
“appeasement”—to tag it as a policy of “fear” 
or “timidity”—point to only one thing. They 
point to our “going it alone,” down the road to 
World War ITI. 

Is it a policy of fear to bring the free nations 
of the world together in a great unified movement 
to maintain peace? Is it a policy of timidity to 
come to the aid of the Greeks and the Turks and 
the other free people who are fighting back against 
the Communist threat? Is it a policy of appease- 
ment to fight armed aggression and hurl it back 
in Korea? 





Everybody with any com- 
mon sense knows it is not. 
And look at the alternatives these critics have 


Of course it is not. 


to present. Here is what they say. Take a chance 
on spreading the conflict in Korea. Take a chance 
on tying up all our resources in a vast war in Asia. 
Take a chance on losing our allies in Europe. 
Take a chance the Soviet Union won’t fight in the 
Far East. Take a chance we won’t have a third 
world war. 

They want us to play Russian roulette with the 
foreign policy of the United States—and with all 
the chambers of the pistols loaded. 

That’s the kind of wisdom and thinking that has 
been coming out of the dividers and confusers in 
the last few months. 

That is not a policy. That is not the way to 
defend this country and the cause of world peace 
in these dangerous times. No President who has 
any sense of responsibility for the welfare of this 
great country is going to meet the grave issues 
of war and peace on such a foolish basis as that. 

I am glad that we have had the recent hearings 
in the Senate on our foreign policy. These hear- 
ings have been thorough and have been conducted 
fairly. They have done a great deal to explain 
to our people the situation the world is in, and 
the way we are meeting it. They have demon- 
strated, again, that we are on the right course. 


The Problem of the Future 


But the important problem right now is not the 
past; it is the future. The world will not stand 
still while we examine the whole course of our 
foreign policy since 1941. 

We are right in the middle of a great effort 
to build up our defenses and to check aggression. 
We can’t go on with this effort unless the Con- 
gress enacts certain basic legislation. 

Every group in the country has a vital part to 
play in our great effort for peace. The part of 
the Congress is to give the country the legislation 
we need to go forward. Without that, none of the 
rest of us can do our job. 


We must have effective laws to curb inflation © 


and to boost defense production. 

We must have the appropriations needed to 
build up our defense forces. 

We must have legislation to enable us to con- 
tinue our policy of military and economic aid to 
our allies. 

To make our Nation safe, we must have strong 
allies. Wecannot have them unless we help other 
free countries to defend themselves. 


Time is too: 





short, and the danger too pressing to wait for these 
war-weakened countries to build up their own 
defenses without help from us. This aid is vital 
to our plans for defense, to our national security, 
to our hopes for peace. 

Let me show you how essential it is. We all 
know that our Air Force is very important. But 
did you ever stop to think how much its effective- 
ness depends on our allies? 

The Air Force has to have bases overseas to be 
in the right place to give full protection to our own 
— as well as to our allies. This is a clear 
example of how joining with other free nations for 
mutual defense helps all of us. 

Our allies cannot maintain and defend the neces- 
sary bases unless we give them aid. Giving aid 
to our allies is just as necessary as building air- 
planes if we are to have world peace. 

Our military build-up, our development of 
weapons, our economic strength at home, our 
foreign aid programs, our efforts in the United 
Nations, are all parts of a whole. They are all 
essential to our program of peace. 

There is no one weapon—no single service—no 
particular military or Tichemstin device—that can 
save us by itself. All our efforts are needed. 

We now have a program that is using all these 
elements of our national policy for the great pur- 
pose of peace. We are improving it as we go 
along. e are getting good results. 

We must get on with the job. 

We must build up our strength, but we must al- 
ways keep the door open to the peaceful settlement 
of differences. 

We are ready to join in a peaceful settlement 
in Korea now as we have always been. But it 
must be a real settlement which fully ends the 
aggression and restores peace and security to the 
area and to the gallant Korean people. 

In Korea and in the rest of the world we must 
be ready to take any steps which truly advance 
us toward world peace. But we must avoid like 
the plague rash actions which would take unneces- 
sary risks of world war or weak actions which 
would reward aggression. 

We must be firm and consistent and _ level- 


headed. If we get discouraged or impatient, we | 
If we | 


} ers | 
| were 


can lose everything we are working for. 
carry on with faith and courage, we can succeed. 
And if we succeed, we will have marked one of 


the most important turning —— in the history | q 
an 


of man. We will have established a firm peace 
for the whole world to last for years to come. 

That is a goal to challenge the best that is in us. 
Let us move toward it resolutely with faith in God 
and with confidence in ourselves. 
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| were wrong. 
| Korea rallied to the support of their Government 


First Anniversary of Unprovoked 
Attack Upon the Republic of Korea 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press June 24] 


A year has passed since the Communists 
launched their unprovoked attack upon the Re- 
public of Korea. 

As we look back over the year, there are four 
thoughts which come clearly to mind. 

First—we think of the brave and heroic fighting 
men, living and dead, of 16 nations who have 
served under the United Nations banner. They 
have given us a standard of devotion by which to 
measure our conduct here at home. 

Second—the United Nations action in Korea 
has been a success. Aggression has been effec- 
tively repelled. The Communists have failed to 
achieve their objective. 

Third—an historic step forward in building an 
effective system of collective security has brought 
us closer to our goal of preventing World War III. 
The free nations are stronger, and more unified 
than a year ago. 

Fourth—Korea has exposed the falsity of Com- 
munist peace propaganda. They talk of peace 
and plan for war. The free world has shown 
that it is not deceived by this. 

These thoughts are before us as we face the 
task ahead. ‘The task is difficult, but our success 
is so crucial to the hopes of all mankind that we 
must and shall persevere in our efforts to build 
world peace. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN J. MUCCIO 
AMERICAN AMCASSADOR TO KOREA 


[Released to the press on June 25 at Pusan] 


One year ago today the people of the Republic 
of Korea were—without warning—faced by an 
aggressive and unprovoked attack by the Com- 
munist North Korean forces. The enemy lead- 
ers expected an easy and quick victory. They 
The people of the Republic of 


and to the defense of their country. Undaunted 
by superior numbers, arms, and equipment, Re- 
public of Korea armed forces resisted gallantiy. 
Meanwhile the free nations of the world, recog- 
nizing the seriousness to the peace, rallied to de- 
fend Korea against the aggressors. However, as 
it takes a giant steam locomotive time to buiid up 
power and speed, the United Nations required 
time to muster their collective strength to meet 
the Communist onslaught. By holding on tena- 
ciously and courageously, the army and people of 
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the Republic of Korea provided this time. In a 
few months the aggressors were practically driven 
from the Korean peninsula. 

At this point another Soviet satellite state en- 
tered the fray. The Chinese Communists put 
into the field huge numbers of troops against the 
United Nations and Republic of Korea forces. 
It was necessary to regroup and fall back in order 
to cope with this second Communist thrust. And 
once more the free nations, through the collec- 
tive actions of the majority of the members of the 
United Nations organization, are proving that 
aggression is a very costly and profitless venture. 

From the start of the Communist invasion of 
Korea, the United Nations organization has 
worked strenuously to discharge its responsibili- 
ties as outlined in its Charter—the maintenance of 
international peace and security and the achieve- 
ment of international cooperation on solving in- 
ternational problems. To this end, an unrelenting 
effort has been made and will continue to be made 
to accomplish the objectives which the United 
Nations has set for itself in Korea. As recently 
reiterated by Secretary-General Trygve Lie these 
are 


... to repel aggression and to restore peace and 
security and to make possible a united, independent, free 
and democratic Korea in which the Korean people, with- 
out outside interference of any kind, may settle their 
affairs for themselves, with such assistance in the res- 
toration of their ravaged land and the establishment of 
a unified government of their own choosing as the United 
States can render. 


The American people believe in collective se- 
curity and in the ideas and purposes of the United 
Nations and they and their Government whole- 
heartedly back the United Nations’ objectives in 
Korea. I am sure that, with the continued co- 
operation of all the nations participating in the 
defense of freedom in Korea, peace and stability 
will be secured for the Korean people. 


Letters of Credence 


Cambodia 


The newly appointed Minister of Cambodia, 
Nong Kimny, presented his credentials to the 
President on June 20, 1951. For a text of the 
Minister’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
Department of State press release 531 of June 20. 


Finland 


The newly appointed Minister of Finland, 
Johan Albert Nykopp, presented his credentials to 
the President on June 20, 1951. For a text of the 
Minister’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
Department of State press release 530 of June 20. 
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Some Reflections on Russian-American Relations 


by Foy D. Kohler 
Chief, International Broadcasting Division * 


Whatever trend events may take in the world, 
or even within the Soviet Union or in the United 
States, the relations between these two great 
nations will be the major theme of the history of 
at least the next 100 years. These relations will 
affect the lives not only of every American citizen 
but also of every inhabitant of the globe. 

Most of the inhabitants of that globe are already 
looking to America for the leadership which corre- 
sponds to our power. Only by providing educa- 
tion and training—and that on an ever-increasing 
scale—can we prepare ourselves to meet the respon- 
sibilities they place upon us. 

Now, within the context of these remarks and 
at a considerable risk of oversimplification, I 
should like to suggest what I consider to be a 
couple of basic considerations connected with this 
subject of Russian-American relations. 


inevitability of Revolution in Soviet Union 


I have tried to follow developments in the 
Soviet Union for some years, as well as my various 
operational assignments would allow. I lived 
there for nearly 3 years, from 1947 through 1949. 
I believe the strongest conviction that has come 
out of this experience for me—and one I share 
with many colleagues—is the conviction that a 


Russian political and social revolution is abso- - 


lutely inevitable. I hasten to add that I should 
not like to predict whether that revolution will 
take place in 5 years, or in 25 years, or only after 
a hundred years. I would add also that the result 
of that revolution will not be the sudden flowering 
in the Soviet Union of the real democracy we 
know, or of our free enterprise economic system. 

The Russians and the other peoples living in the 
Soviet Union have been subjected to long condi- 
tioning in tyranny and despotism. Today’s ob- 
server in the Soviet Union is frequently utterly 
discouraged by the apparent political apathy of 
the Soviet population and manifestations of un- 


This article is based on an address made before the 


Russian Institute of Columbia University, New York City, 
on May 26. 


critical acquiescence in the regime’s totalitarian 
controls and manipulation of the populace toward 
its own power ends. But, in the long view, the 
clock of civilization cannot be turned back and 
held back successfully for any great length of 


time. The contrast between conditions during the | 


reign of Nicholas the First—so cogently described 
by the Marquis de Custine and so unhappily ap- 
plicable to the Stalinist regime today—and the 
great forward surge of Russian civilization after 
1860 vividly illustrates this point. Today even 
more than a century ago, evidence abounds of a 
basic disharmony between the reactionary nature 
of the Stalinist dictatorship and the aspirations 
of the Soviet peoples for a better and freer life. 

The more obvious manifestations of this dis- 
harmony have been widely reported and discussed. 
For this reason, but not to minimize their impor- 
tance, I shall not dwell on them. These include, 
of course, the tremendous police and informer 
apparatus which the Sovief regime feels obliged 
to maintain; the large-scale desertions from the 
Red army during World War II; the incarceration 
of many millions of Soviet citizens in slave-labor 
camps; and the countless controls imposed on the 
Soviet citizen. 

I may say parenthetically that during my sta 
in Russia I discussed many of these things with 
a Russian friend and got varying responses from 
him. Strangely enough, the thing that impressed 


him most in these discussions was the question of | 


freedom of internal movement. I was never able 
really to convince him that it is not only possible 
but entirely customary to travel anywhere in the 
United States and even to settle anywhere in the 
United States without the necessity of carrying 
an internal passport and securing police visas. 
These major phenomena certainly indicate fear 
on the part of the regime and real or potential 
unrest on the part of the population. 


developing attitudes among the people; and it is 
these attitudes which will determine the course of 
events in the long run. I think it is clear that 
practically everyone in the Soviet Union now real- 
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izes he is being ruled not by revolution but by 
reaction. I know of no observer who has lived 
in the Soviet Union in recent years who has de- 
tected any evidence of a revolutionary spirit. The 
élan and the enthusiasm of 30 years ago have 
completely disappeared. 

Stalin’s dictatorship has overpromised and un- 
derperformed. In all major respects—equality 
and freedom for the individual, production for 
the use of the people, the withering away of the 
state—its performance has actually been the direct 
opposite of its promises. It has cried, “Wolf, 
wolf!” too often. The Soviet peoples have obvi- 
ously lost their early faith in its pronouncements. 
The regime in the Mocustia is no longer capable of 
arousing and sustaining the people’s hopes for the 
future. The “new Soviet society” has rapidly de- 
weg into what everyone recognizes to be an 
old-fashioned class society. As it goes into its 
second generation, class distinctions become in- 
creasingly more pronounced and class conflict in- 
creasingly likely. 

Probably the most significant and hopeful phe- 
nomenon is the persistent dependence of the 
Russian people for spiritual nourishment on the 
great body of classics produced by the flowering 
of Russian culture during the century before the 
revolution and on the Western classics to which 
they still have access. Happily, the Soviet regime 
has greatly extended the range of literacy among 
the Russian peoples. While it has done so for its 
own propaganda purposes, it has thus unlocked 
for millions the treasures of this Russian culture. 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Krylov, Gogol, Belinsky, 
Dostoievsky, Chekhov, Tolstoy—beside these great 
masters the regimented literary production of to- 
day falls flat indeed. Parts of this great heritage 
have been suppressed, it is true, but the bulk can- 
not be suppressed. And these great masters do not 
propagate the ideas of Soviet despotism. On the 
contrary, they offer a diet of subtle social protest 
and exalt the dignity of the individual. They 
stirred revolution once; they may well stir it 
again. 

It is observedly true that the works of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin and their minions receive a 
tremendous circulation and that they are widely 
read. But it is obvious that the motivation of the 
readers is artificial; that protective self-interest 
is the guide rather than honest enthusiasm. More- 
over, even these works are not wholly misleading 
to the quick Russian intelligence. One of the most 
interesting papers I have read in a long time was 
an analysis of the Soviet social and economic sys- 
tem written by a young Soviet defector in purely 
Marxist terms. He very aptly described the drain- 
ing off of the “surplus value” of Soviet produc- 
tion for the benefit and purposes of the Soviet 
elite and the operation of this system in grinding 
down the level of the workers. 

A seeming contradiction in this general rule of 
the unpopularity of Soviet propaganda works as 
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compared with Russian classics is worth noting. 
Although a play exalting the glories of life of the 
new Soviet man on a kolkhoz, for example, clearly 
lacks box office appeal, strictly anti-American 
propaganda seems to be very popular. This reac- 
tion was certainly true of the first major propa- 
ganda vehicle, the film version of Russki V opros, 
which played throughout the Soviet Union while 
I was there. I went to see it in an extremely 
crowded public theater. I was interested in the 
reaction of the audience. The film opened with 
some old newsreel shots of life in the United States 
during the great depression. A negro woman 
was shown doing her washing in a “Hooverville,” 
in the very shadow of the great New York sky- 
scrapers. A murmur ran throughout the audience. 
It was not, as you might expect, a murmur of so- 
cial protest against the conditions of life being 
shown; the “Hooverville,” in fact, very closely re- 
sembled large sections of Moscow. No, the mur- 
mur was one of awe at the quantity of clothing 
the negro woman was hanging on the line. There 
was a similar reaction to the neat-looking Long 
Island cottage in which the play’s hero lived, and 
still another when a great mass meeting was por- 
trayed in Madison Square Garden where the polic 
of the American Government was openly opposed. 
The lessons were not lost on the audience. 

The Soviet citizen apparently has the same sort 
of reaction when he reads the modern American 
books available to him. Generally speaking, these 
are limited to works of social criticism by such 
authors as Theodore Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, 
Ernest Hemingway, Erskine Caldwell. Not only 
do such works give him some real glimpses of 
American life, but they also raise in his mind the 
question as to how such works could have been 
published in the United States if our system were 
in fact that pictured in Kremlin propaganda. 


American Revolution Valid and Permanent 


These reflections on the nature of the Stalinist 
dictatorship and the attitudes of the Soviet citizen 
lead me to the second principle point which I 
should like to emphasize. 

The valid revolution for our time in history is 
the American Revolution. 

I do not speak here solely in the narrow terms 
of our war for independence, glorious as that 
event was and inspiring as it should be to other 
peoples who are today in the stage of develop- 
ment that we were two centuries ago. I am re- 
ferring rather to the dynamic political, social, and 
economic concepts which flowed from that great 
liberating movement and have been incorporated 
in our social organization. These concepts have 
given us what may, in truth, be called the per- 
manent revolution. 

Now, the beginning of our national life coin- 
cided with the early years of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. I think the least that we can say for Karl 
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Marx is that, somewhat belatedly, he described 
the evils of that era more graphically and more 
effectively than any other man. His prejudices 
and limitations, however, led him to the conclu- 
sion that these evils were incurable by any means 
other than a revolutionary upheaval. The very 
position of the United States in the world today 
is the negation of Marx’ faulty analysis. We have 
demonstrated that monopoly can be curbed and 
competition and production stimulated by effec- 
tive antitrust laws. We have shown that society 
can successfully impose decent standards for 
working conditions and hours of labor. We have 
proved that labor, free to organize, will not be 
ground down into increasing poverty ; that, on the 
contrary, labor can become so powerful an ele- 
ment in the productive system that it must itself 
be subjected to restrictions on any abuse of its 
power. We have shown that a free society can 
insure a high degree of equality and investment 
of its funds for the general welfare through such 
devices as credit controls and steeply progressive 
income taxes. We have shown that this perma- 
nent revolution is the way to a better life for more 
and more of the earth’s population. 

I think the Kremlin leaders probably appreciate 
these facts better than we do. I think Lenin real- 
ized this when he wrote, many years ago, that the 
American Revolution was one of the epochal liber- 
ating and progressive forces in the history of the 
world. I think the Kremlin censors realized this 
when they removed Lenin’s words on this sub- 
ject from an article to be published in our Rus- 
sian-language magazine Amerika. I think that 
Soviet propaganda which attempts to beguile and 
mislead the outer world shows its awareness of 
this truth every day. Those of us who follow 
that propaganda cannot fail to be struck by the 
fact that it relies almost exclusively on our special 
vocabulary. This propaganda is loaded, in its 
upside-down way, with such borrowed terms as 
democracy and peace. There is little overt appeal 
for Marxist revolution. Inside the Soviet Union, 
elaborate hoaxes are contrived in an attempt to 
cover the nakedness of totalitarianism with the 
mantle of democratic procedures. A constitution 
is promulgated, 90 percent of which might have 
been written by you or me or indeed by our found- 
ing fathers. The 10 percent—the jokers like the 
single party provisions—which falsifies the whole 
document is usually glossed over. Stupendous 
elections are organized, with great fanfare and 
reference to such Western devices as “political 
speeches” and the “secret ballot.” As an eminent 
Frenchman put it: “Hypocrisy is the tribute 
which vice pays to virtue.” 

Yes, I think the Kremlin is probably more aware 
of our great revolutionary tradition than we are 
ourselves. We tend to take it for granted. Some- 
times worse, we tend to hide it under obsolete and 
misleading labels. We continue, for example, to 
call this dynamic system “capitalism.” Thus we 
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evoke in the mind of others the image of the ter- 
rible conditions portrayed by Marx, or at least 
the conditions which go under the name of capital- 
ism in their own countries, or indeed even the con- 
ditions which went under this name in the late 
years of czarist rule in Russia. 

We continue to talk of “rugged individualism” 
as characteristic of our society. It is true that 
we do try to develop independence and self-reli- 
ance; but every American schoolboy learns that 
the first condition of liberty is that the individual’s 
freedom ends where the other man’s nose begins. 
We are the joiningest and cooperatingest people 
on earth; and we are socially disciplined like no 
one else, except perhaps our British cousins. 
Where else does a man wait for a light to change 
before crossing the street? Where else is mer- 
chandise left on open counters? 

Let us, then, in studying the nature of Russian 
society not forget to study the nature of our own. 


The Task Ahead 


We Americans have devoted our first 175 years 
to developing this permanent revolution, to build- 
ing up this system which provides for man’s free- 
dom in his personal life and opportunity in his 
individual development better than any system 
so far prevailing on this earth. We were able 
to do so because the security of the world was 
assured principally by others; because we were 
geographically remote. Suddenly we find that this 
situation no longer prevails. No longer are we 
able to preoccupy ourselves exclusively with our 
own development. Without having asked for it 
or desired it, we have had the position of world 
leadership thrust upon us, together with a whole 
range of problems with which we are little familiar 
and for which—it must be said—we are badly pre- 
pared. First of all, we do not have enough people 
with training and experience in history, geogra- 
phy, economics, and languages even to cope with 
these problems on a day-to-day basis. These are 
a first requirement and one which cannot be met 
overnight. The fact that such institutions as the 
Russian Institute have developed since the war 
shows that we are not unaware of our lack of pre- 
paredness, but even the specialists they train are 
not enough. 

In our kind of democracy, the conduct of foreign 
affairs is dependent on awareness of the pa 
and support of the policies adopted with respect 
to them, on the part of the entire population. Our 
educational system must be geared not only to 
provide specialists but also to instill in millions 
and millions of Americans the consciousness of our 
position in the world and of the problems and re- 
sponsibility that flow therefrom. This is a task 
which will take some time. Until it is accom- 
plished, we will inevitably go through a difficult 
growing period and suffer many of the kind of 

ains we are experiencing today. 

The sheltered existence which we have been 
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privileged to lead in the past has helped us de- 
velop a domestic system capable of solving our 
roblems efficiently and neatly. We have still to 
earn that the same machinery does not exist 
throughout the rest of the world and that some 
of our new global problems are simply not sus- 
ceptible of easy and rapid solution. We still have 
to learn that we cannot just put our money on 
the barrel head and take away the goods all 
wrapped up in a nice package. 

Similarly, in our lack of knowledge of the out- 
side world, we tend to create it in our own image; 
to think of others as being like ourselves. I recall 
that when I was in school a pacifist movement was 
sweeping the campuses. It was very seductive. 
It attracted many adherents in my student gen- 
eration. It was generally assumed, I think, that 
if we were disarmed and unprepared and thus 
unprovocative we would be safe; obviously, no- 
body would attack such a creature, just as nobody 
would strike a man with glasses on. Hitler dis- 
abused us before long of this idea. But I fear 
the basic fallacy still persists. How many times 
do we hear it said with a sigh: “If only the Pres- 
ident would sit down and talk things out with 
Stalin !” 

Sometimes we show the reverse of this particu- 
lar medal. Instead of projecting our own image 
to others, we fail to think of them as human beings 
at all, with their own ve.'y real sentiments and 
emotions, and historic and cultural traditions. 
Perhaps the best illustration of this faulty think- 
ing, in combination wit’. our characteristic im- 
patience, is to be found in the small school which 
from time to time advocates preventive war on 
the Soviet Union. 

Happily, such a proposal is impossible under 
our constitutional system, as the Kremlin well 
knows, but let us examine it anyway, within our 
present frame of reference. I think it is probably 
true that from a strictly military point of view 
we could wreak utter detrasion on the Soviet 
Union—such destruction, in fact, as would make 
any menace from that quarter out of the question 
for possibly as much as a generation. If it were 
possible for a great nation to think in terms of 
such short-range solutions of its immediate prob- 
lems, then preventive war might be a good idea. 
But I am afraid that those who advocate such a 
course have not paused to consider the fury of re- 
venge which would thus be engendered in the Rus- 
sian peoples. It would live and grow to pursue 
our sons and grandsons—yes, even beyond the 
seventh generation. All hope of ever securing the 
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world in which Russians and Americans might 
live as brothers, in peace, would be forfeit. Such 
a course would be a fina] denial of faith in our own 
democracy and of the moral principles for which 
we stand. 

A basic feature of the great debate on United 
S+ tes policy toward China during these recent 
years has been the question of whether the Com- 
munist ruler of China, Mao Tse-tung, is or is not 
poten a puppet of the Kremlin. I think it has 

een amply demonstrated that for all —_— 
purposes we must consider Mao such a Kremlin 
puppet and that we must guide our policy accord- 
ingly for the presently foreseeable future. But 
if we take a really long view, I believe we must 
conclude that it is unthinkable that the Chinese 
people, over any extended period of time, would 
be satisfied to remain slaves and victims of a for- 
eign regime. Eventually that people will insist 
on coming into itsown. Indeed, as we look further 
around the world, we must realize that many fac- 
tors will inevitably work toward a better dis- 
tribution and equilibrium of power among the 
various peoples who inhabit the earth, and a les- 
sening of the dangerous polarization of world 
power between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., Germany, and Japan are on their way 
toward regaining their position in international 
society ; new and potentially powerful nations are 
arising in the East. None of these will be denied, 
but if we do the wise and right things, we can 
beneficially influence the direction of their devel- 
opment. 

Meanwhile, we are experimenting with a world 
organization.. In the 5 short years since the 
war, the United Nations has already progressed 
much further than the League did in the 20 years 
of its existence. It has, in fact, already cleared 
some of the obstacles which wrecked that organi- 
zation. We are impatient because it will not solve 
all of our new problems at once. But if we pause 
to survey its short history against the deep back- 

round of historical perspective, then we can 
indeed take heart. 

There will be many and even greater debates 
than that now taking place before we, as a people, 
achieve enough patience and knowledge and un- 
derstanding worthily to play the leading role 
thrust upon us. I have tried to suggest to you 
the nature of some of the problems we shall face, 
and a few guiding lines I think might help in 
their solution. They are the most challenging 
problems which have faced any American genera- 
tion since the days of our founding fathers. 


W 








U.S. Answers Czechoslovak Charges of Border Violations and False Broadcasts 


[Released to the press July 20] 


The follewing is the text of a note sent by the American 
Embassy at Prague to the Czechoslovak Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs on June 19, and released to the press at 
Prague today, in reply to the Czechoslovak Government’s 
note of May 21 making various charges against the United 
States with reference to border violations, broadcasts, 
and other matters: 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Czechoslovak ee of Foreign 
Affairs, and with reference to the Ministry’s note 
of May 21, 1951, concerning the question of border 
violations, certain broadcasts in Czech and Slovak 
languages, and related matters, has the honor, 
pursuant to instructions of the United States Gov- 
ernment, to make the following reply: 


With respect to the charges of violations of the 
border between Czechoslovakia and the Federal 
Republic of Germany by United States military 
personnel, the Ministry’s note states that on May 
4, at 6 or 7 a. m., military personnel in two autos 
crossed the Czechoslovak frontier between frontier 
markers 22 and 23, drove around frontier bar- 
riers on both sides of the frontier, studied frontier 
installations, used field glasses and photographed 
certain objects. 

The Embassy informs the Ministry that the 
United States Government does not condone any 
violation of the Czechoslovak frontier by mem- 
bers of its armed forces whether on the ground 
or in the air. 

An investigation of the incident referred to in 
the Ministry’s note has been made. The results 
of this investigation indicate that the crossing of 
the Czechoslovak frontier by American military 
personnel at the place indicated did in fact take 
place and that it was unintentional and inadver- 
tent. The American military personnel in ques- 
tion entered Czechoslovak territory to the maxi- 
mum depth of 95 yards and remained there ap- 
proximately 5 minutes. 

The report received by the Ministry is inaccu- 
rate in two respects: Members of the American 
patrol, which numbered six men, took no photo- 
graphs; furthermore, they drove around one road 
barrier but not two, as they stopped before reach- 
ing the second barrier. 

The explanation of this unwitting crossing of 
the Czechoslovak frontier appears to be that all 
members of the patrol, including the leader, were 
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unfamiliar with this segment of the frontier and 
were carrying out their first patrol in this area. 
Furthermore, there was no sign indicating the 
presence of the border which led the patrol leader 
to assume that the second barrier marked the in- 
ternational boundary. He, as well as members of 
his patrol, failed to see the unpainted border 
stones in line with the first barrier. No member 
of this patrol realized he had been in Czecho- 
slovakia until so informed later by the investigat- 
ing officer. 

Although the border crossing was unintentional, 
the investigating officer has recommended that 
disciplinary action be taken against the patrol 
leader on the grounds that his failure to make 
reconnaissance before passing the first barrier con- 
stituted a failure to exercise good judgment. 

The Embassy assures the Ministry that all pos- 
sible steps are being taken by the appropriate 
United States authorities to prevent the recur- 
rence of such an incident. 

As stated, the United States Government does 
not tolerate any violation of the Czechoslovak 
frontier by members of its armed forces and by 
the same token will not tolerate the violation of 
the United States Zone of Germany by Czecho- 
slovak personnel. In this connection the United 
States Government calls the attention of the 
Czechoslovak Government to two recent violations 
in which armed members of the Czechoslovak 
armed forces crossed the border. On May 24 from 
approximately 0930 to 1000 hours six Czechoslovak 
soldiers were illegally within the United States 
Zone of Germany at the Regnitz River east of Hof 
in the American area. Furthermore one of these 
soldiers threatened a German national, Margarete 
Rausch, with a machine-pistol while within the 
United States Zone of Germany. 

At approximately 0930 May 24 two Czecho- 
slovak soldiers dismounted from vehicles in 
Czechoslovakia, crossed the border and the Regnitz 
River and penetrated into the territory of the 
United States Zone of Germany to the depth of 
approximately 35 yards. The soldiers told Mrs. 
Rausch that she had been cutting grass in Czecho- 
slovakia and must return with them. Despite her 
insistence that at no time had she been in Czecho- 
slovakia, one of the soldiers pushed a machine- 
pistol into her back and forced her to return across 
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a stream to a place, likewise in Germany, where 
she had been working. Four more Czechoslovak 
soldiers joined the group and laughed when she 
told them they were all standing in Germany. Her 
husband, Max Rausch, came up and also told the 
soldiers they were in Germany. During the course 
of this conversation a seventh Czechoslovak sol- 
dier, presumably the one in command, remained 
in Czechoslovak territory near one of the border 
markers and finally signalled to the six soldiers 
who thereupon left the United States Zone. 

The American military authorities were imme- 
diately notified of this violaticn of the United 
States Zone of Germany and on the same morning 
(May 24) undertook an investigation. The in- 
vestigating officer and a sergeant while standing 
at the spot in Germany where the Czechoslovak 
soldiers first intercepted Mrs. Rausch noticed two 
Czechoslovak soldiers partially concealed in the 
brush on the Czechoslovak side of the border with 
their weapons aimed at them. As the American 
soldiers started towards the Rausch house, the 
Czechoslovak soldiers fired two shots, apparently 
not aimed at the American soldiers. 

From the circumstances in which this frontier 
violation occurred, particularly the fact that the 
Czechoslovak soldier who was apparently direct- 
ing this operation took care to remain inside of 
Czechoslovakia, the Embassy is justified in draw- 
ing the conclusion that this was an intentional 
violation of the territory of the United States 
Zone of Germany. 

Between 11:00 and noon on June 6 a tractor 
dragging logs and carrying three unarmed civil- 
ians and a member of the uniformed Czechoslovak 
Security Police armed with a machine pistol, was 
observed crossing the border twice and penetrating 
the United States Zone each time to a depth of 
10 or 15 yards near Wies. The improvised road 
used by the Czechoslovak personnel was clearly 
in the United States Zone. After the second un- 
authorized entry of the armed member of the Se- 
curity Police, he was apprehended by a patrol of 
the United States constabulary. He was returned 
to Czechoslovak authorities at approximately 2330 
on June 7. 

The United States Government considers these 
actions as entirely uncalled for and regards the 
first incident as particularly flagrant. The Min- 
istry is requested to undertake a careful investiga- 
tion to determine who was responsible for these 
border violations and to insure that the guilty 
person or persons be appropriately disciplined. 
The Embassy expects the Ministry to show the 
same diligence in informing it of the results of the 
investigation and in assuring it that measures to 

revent recurrence have been taken, as was shown 

y United States authorities in connection with 
the incident which is the subject of the first part 
of this note. 

As to radio broadcasts, the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment asserts that the United States Govern- 
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ment utilizes broadcasting stations for activities 
hostile to Czechoslovakia and in so doing broad- 
casts false news and propaganda of incitement 
against Czechoslovakia and its people. Although 
the Ministry may by this reference intend to make 
accusations against the Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe as well as purely commercial 
broadcasting stations, its statements on the subject 
appear to relate chiefly to Radio Free Europe. It 
should be made clear at once that the Voice of 
America represents a radio broadcasting organi- 
zation of the United States Government wiile 
Radio Free Europe was organized and is operated 
by a group of private citizens. It is a division of 
a corporate body, the Natural Committee for a 
Free Europe, which is incorporated in the State 
of New York. More than 16 million American 
citizens are supporting Radio Free Europe. Thus 
while the American people have a direct interest 
in the activities of Radio Free Europe, the United 
States Government does not. 

Since Radio Free Europe has established broad- 
casting stations in Germany the interest of the 
United States Government as an occupying power 
is involved but it is limited to matters concerning 
frequency usage and observance by Radio Free 
Europe of any laws and regulations of the Allied 
High Commission that may be applicable. Radio 
censorship does not exist in the territory of the 
Federal Daealilie of Germany and freedom of 
speech prevails there as in the United States. It 
is believed that this policy is fully in accordance 
with the obligations of international law. 

The United States Government cannot accept 
the view that a responsibility exists to require the 
Radio Free Europe or any private American radio 
organization to transmit only what will please the 
Czechoslovak authorities. The Czechoslovak 
Government will doubtless appreciate that free- 
dom of expression, whether of the press, radio, or 
individual utterance, constitutes a fundamental 
principle of American democracy, indeed of the 
Western democracies generally. Faithfully ob- 
serving the principle of freedom of information 
the United States Renesnsnad does not attempt to 
censor the American press, or nonofficial radio 
transmissions either from the United States or 
the United States Zone of Germany. It is not, 
therefore, possible or desirable to exercise control 
over these organizations in violation of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of information. 

Nothing in this policy violates any international 
agreement concerning Germany, or any other in- 
ternational agreement to which the United States 
Government is a party, or is contrary to any prin- 
ciple of international law in connection with 
broadcasting activities. The United States Gov- 
ernment, therefore, fails to find any foundation 
for the charges of the Czechoslovak Government 
in this connection. On the contrary in observing 
the principle of freedom of information the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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U.S.-U.K.-French Declaration Expresses Hope For U.S.S.R. Agreement 


On Foreign Ministers Meeting 
JOINT DECLARATION 


[Released to the press June 21] 


The following is the text of a joint declaration 
delivered by the United States, British, and 
French representatives this afternoon at the depu- 
ties meeting at Paris: 


1. On June 15 the three western governments 
communicated a renewed invitation to the Soviet 
Government to attend a meeting of the four for- 
eign ministers on the basis of the large measure 
of agreement reached at the Paris conference on 
an agenda and taking into account the views of the 
Soviet Government and the three western govern- 
ments concerning the chief point in disagreement. 

2. As has been fully explained by the three 
representatives today, the Soviet Government’s re- 
ply of June 19 constitutes a rejection of this invi- 
tation since it is a reaffirmation of the position 
previously taken up by the Soviet Government. 
The experience of the deputies in resuming their 
meetings in accordance with the proposal made 
in the Soviet note of June 4 shows that the con- 
tinuation of this discussion has no practical utility. 

3. The invitation to the Soviet Government for 
a meeting of the four foreign ministers, in accord- 
ance either with the notes of the three western 
governments of May 31 or those of June 15, 1951, 
remains open and the three governments express 
the hope that the Soviet Government, after fur- 
ther consideration, will find it possible to transmit 
through the diplomatic channel its acceptance of 
this invitation. In this case, if necessary, repre- 
sentatives of the four governments could meet im- 
mediately in order to settle the date and other 
detailed arrangements for the meeting of 
ministers. 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP C. JESSUP 
AMBASSADOR-AT-LARGE'! 


The United States Government has examined 
the note of the Soviet Government dated June 20. 
It regrets to find that this note instead of indicat- 
ing the willingness of the Soviet Government to 
accept the invitation to attend a meeting of the 
four foreign ministers in fact rejects that invita- 
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tion. In contrast to the attitude of the Govern- 
ments of the United States, France, and the United 
Kingdom which, as they have stated in their notes 
of June 15, are ready to have the ministers pro- 
ceed to their task of seeking to reduce the existin 

tensions in Europe, the Soviet Government stil 
persists in raising obstacles to prevent such a meet- 
ing from taking place. 

t is necessary to review the situation that has 
been created by the attitude of the Soviet repre- 
sentative in the 73 meetings which have been held 
in Paris since the fifth of March. 

The purpose of this preliminary meeting of 
deputies was to draw up an agenda for a meeting 
of the four foreign ministers. From the outset, 
the representatives of the United States, France, 
and the United Kingdom have tried to secure a 
simple listing of headings which would identify 
the problems to be discussed by the ministers. The 
Soviet representative, on the other hand, through- 
out the meetings has endeavored: to draft the 
agenda in such a way as to prejudge the issues 
which the ministers would discuss or to advance 
some propaganda theme of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The three representatives have refused to 
— the discussion of drafting the agenda to 

distorted in this way to serve the purposes of 
the Soviet Union. They have repeatedly pointed 
out the true nature of the task for which the 
Paris meeting was convoked. ‘They have stated 
frankly that this preliminary meeting was not the 
place at which governmental decisions on ques- 
tions of policy were to be made. 

Since it became apparent that the Soviet repre- 
sentative was not willing to cooperate in bringing 
to a conclusion the preparatory work in Paris, the 
Government of the United States, together with 
the Governments of France and the United King- 
dom, addressed communications to the Soviet 
Government on May 31 and on June 15. These 
notes contained an invitation to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to attend a meeting of the four foreign 
ministers in Washington on the basis of any one 

*Made before an afternoon session of the Four-Power 


Deputies Meeting at Paris on June 21 and released to the 
press simultaneously at Washington. 
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of several alternatives among which the Soviet 
Government was free to choose. In the note of 
June 15, after the Soviet rejection of the first pro- 
posal, it was proposed that the ministers should 
meet on the basis of the large measure of agree- 
ment already reached in Paris, the ministers tak- 
ing into account the agenda known as alternative 
B and the exchange of notes in which the outstand- 
ing point of disagreement was set forth. 

The Soviet Government has again suggested 
that the deputies should continue their discus- 
sion concerning the inclusion of the Soviet pro- 
posal on “Atlantic treaty and American military 
bases.” The positions of all four delegates in re- 
gard to this proposal have been fully stated and 
required no further clarification. 'The experience 
of the deputies in resuming their meetings in ac- 
cordance with the Soviet proposal in its note of 
June 4 proves that the continuance of this dis- 
cussion has no practical utility and merely delays 
the Ministers from proceeding with their task of 
seeking to reduce the existing tensions in Europe. 

In its note the Soviet Government asserts that 
it would be prepared to have its treaties of mutual 
assistance considered by the Foreign Ministers 
when they meet. The three delegates have not 
proposed that these treaties should be placed on 
the agenda. The Governments of the three West- 
ern Powers have always considered that their For- 
eign Ministers would be entitled to discuss the 
question of the Soviet treaties of mutual assist- 
ance with other countries, if they so desired, under 
the general clause of item I. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister, as has been frequently pointed out, is 
similarly entitled to discuss the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The general clause of item I in the 
agenda was included specifically for the purpose 
of permitting any of the Foreign Ministers to 
expound his point of view concerning the causes 
and effects of existing international tensions. 
What the three Western powers do not propose 
and will not do is to agree to include as a specific 
item on the agenda any item such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty or the Soviet treaties of mutual 
assistance, in regard to which the meeting of 
the four Ministers is not competent to negotiate 
and take action. 

The allegations in the note of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment re inequality are wholly specious. Dur- 
ing the discussions in Paris there has been free 
and equal negotiation. The results embodied 
in the agenda alternative B do not correspond en- 
tirely either with the original proposals of the 
Soviet delegates or with those of the other three 
delegates. Adjustments have been made on both 
sides. It is utterly fallacious to argue that, un- 
less every proposal of the Soviet delegate is ac- 
cepted, a position of inequality is created. No 
such principle has ever been thought to apply to 
an international negotiation. On the other hand, 
as already pointed out, each of the four Foreign 
Ministers without discrimination will be able to 
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bring up and express his views on any question 
which he considers pertinent, whether it be the 
North Atlantic Treaty or military bases or the 
network of Soviet military treaties, the subver- 
sive activities of the Cominform or any other 
aspect of the international situation in Europe. 
The Western proposals provide, therefore, for 
complete equality of treatment of topics not suit- 
able for specific listing on the agenda. This equal 
freedom, which has never been questioned, has 
nothing whatever to do with the drafting of the 
agenda or with agreement — proceeding to a 
meeting of the four Foreign Ministers in accord- 
ance with the invitations and suggestions of the 
three Western Governments. 

The statement in the Soviet note, that the 
United States has placed any condition upon the 
holding of the meeting of the four Ministers, is 
not correct. The proposal of the United States 
in its note of June 15 was that without any fur- 
ther preliminaries whatsoever the Foreign Min- 
isters should meet on the basis of the results 
already obtained at Paris. It is the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, which seeks to make 
the meeting of the Ministers conditional upon 
the acceptance of an additional proposal advanced 
by the Soviet Government. 

Why does the Soviet Government now insist on 
this condition to a meeting of the four Foreign 
Ministers? Is it for the purpose of interposing 
an obstacle to the holding of a meeting? Is it 
for the purpose of creating in some way the false 
impression that the Government of the United 
States would let the hopes and efforts of the peo- 
ple of 12 Allied nations to achieve security for 
themselves and to build their defenses become a 
subject for bargaining with the U.S.S.R.? The 
individual and collective right of self-defense is 
inalienable. It is not for sale to the Soviet Union. 
No agenda which seeks to convey a contrary im- 
aay is acceptable. The efforts under the 
North Atlantic Treaty to achieve security and 
build a defense threaten no one. 

The United States Government has frequently 
proved and is prepared to demonstrate on any 
occasion that these efforts are undertaken in the 
= of the Charter of the United Nations and 
that they hold no menace of any kind for any na- 
tion that desires peace. It is not in these efforts 
that any cause of tension is to be found. 

What then is the obstacle to holding a meeting 
of the four Foreign Ministers? It is not that the 
Soviet Union will be prevented from saying what 
it wishes to at the meeting; it is not that any cause 
or effect of existing tension, real or imagined, is 
precluded from the discussion; it is not that the 
broadest possible avenue is lacking for a considera- 
tion of proposals for the international control and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and 
other important subjects. The obstacle is that the 
Soviet Government wishes to impose a condition 
which it knows is unacceptable. 
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It is a complete deception for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to pretend that there is any reason why 
the Foreign Ministers themselves should not pro- 
ceed to meet and deal as they see fit with any ques- 
tions remaining unresolved as a result of the pre- 
liminary meetings in Paris. The Foreign Minis- 
ters could have met without any such preliminary 
meetings taking place. It was the hope of the 
United States * sel that the meetin 
would facilitate the work of the Ministers. It is 
the belief of the United States Government that 
the results already achieved at Paris would to a 
very large extent facilitate that work. As stated 
in the United States Government’s note of June 
15, the Ministers should be able on this basis to 
proceed without delay to their task of seeking to 
reduce the existing tensions in Europe. It is only 
the stubborn obstructionist attitude of the Soviet 
Government which prevents this work of the Min- 
isters from going forward. 

The United States Government hopes that the 
Soviet Government will reconsider its attitude and 
that its Foreign Minister will be prepared to join 
the other three Ministers in their effort to make a 
contribution to the cause of peace. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 
[Released to the press June 21] 


Today in Paris the United States, Britain, and 
France renewed the invitation twice extended to 
the Soviet Government to join in a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers in Washington at an early 
date.” 

I earnestly hope that the Soviet Government 
will accept this invitation so that the Foreign 
Ministers may proceed without further delay to 
discuss the important problems causing trouble 
in Europe. 

We believe that because of the stalling tactics 
adopted by the U.S.S.R. through 74 sessions in 
Paris, continued meetings of the deputies serve no 
useful purpose. On the contrary, further meet- 
ings there would only cause delay. 


‘ 


NAC Signs Treaty on 
Armed Forces Status 


[Released to the press June 19] 


The North Atlantic Council deputies at London 
today signed a treaty concerning the status of their 
military forces. The basic purpose is to define 
the juridical status of the forces of one North At- 
lantic Treaty country when stationed in the terri- 
tory of another treaty country. The most 


* BuLLETIN of June 11, 1951, p. 983, and June 25, 1951, 
p. 1021. 
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important provisions lay down the rules concern- 
ing jurisdiction of offenses, claims, customs, taxa- 
tion, and immigration. In general, all persons 
covered by military law, whether military per- 
sonnel or civilians, will come under the provisions 
of the agreement. 


Statement by U.S. Ambassador Charles Spof- 
ford, member and chairman NAC deputies: 


The agreement on the status of armed forces which the 
North Atlantic Treaty (Nat) governments have signed 
today is an important addition to the structural frame- 
work of Nato. We believe we have developed a multi- 
lateral charter that provides a uniform and administra- 
tively workable basis for an orderly, consistent, and fair 
relationship between forces from one Nat country and 
any other Nat country where they may be assigned to 
serve, 

The agreement is part of the collective defense effort 
and is essential for the development of the integrated 
force under General Eisenhower’s command. It gives 
the governments and the military authorities simple, 
practical pr~cedures for regulating a complex relation- 
ship. It guarantees the members of the armed forces 
adequate legal protection, and at the same time, without 
infringing on the authority of the military command, 
fully recognizes the peacetime rights and responsibilities 
of the civilian authorities in the host countries. 

The development of collective defense in peacetime 
requires that forces of various countries which form part 
of the integrated force for the defense of the North At- 
lantic Treaty area be stationed in various other countries. 
They must be free to move from one country to another, 
in accordance with the demands of strategy and the orders 
of the Supreme Command. It is essential that there be 
uniformity of arrangements governing their status in 
countries other than their own and their relationship 
to the authorities and people of those countries. The 
conclusion of this agreement is an important step in our 
common effort to organize integrated strength adequate 
to keer the peace. 


Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 Signed 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House June 16] 


I have today signed H. R. 1612, the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951. The act ex- 
tends until June 12, 1953, the authority of the 
President to enter into reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with other countries and, in connection with 
these agreements, to make certain changes in 
United States tariff rates. 

By extending this authority by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the Congress has reaffirmed its con- 
tinued adherence to a program which has been a 
cornerstone of United States foreign policy for 
17 years. Under this authority, the trade agree- 
ments program will be administered with the 
same spirit and the same objectives that have ani- 
mated it from the beginning. Through our trade 
agreements with other nations, and in particular 
through the multilateral trade agreement known 
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as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
the United States will continue its efforts with 
other countries to expand trade by the reduction 
or elimination of barriers, and thus to build up 
the strength of the free world. 

In signing the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act, however, I must point out that some of the 
new procedural provisions are cumbersome and 
superfluous. Although these provisions are in- 
tended to insure that American producers will 
not suffer serious injury from the operation of the 
program, they do not materially add to the safe- 

ards which already exist under present admin- 
istrative procedures. 

I am very much concerned at the fact that some 
of these new provisions single out particular types 
of products for special consideration. One of the 
basic principles of the trade agreements program, 
repeatedly enunciated in the anon is that the 
Congress should confine its legislative mandate in 
this field to general principles. The dangers of 
reverting to product-by-product legislation in the 
field of tariffs are obvious. 


Renegotiations With Venezuela 
on Trade Agreement Announced 


[Released to the press June 18] 


During his recent visit to the United States, the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of Venezuela, Dr. 
Louis E. Gomez Ruiz, informed the Department 
of State that his Government considered certain 
provisions of the trade agreement of November 6, 
1939, should be changed to conform to new condi- 
tions and that negotiations to this end should be 
commenced as soon as possible. Thereafter, the 
Venezuelan Foreign Office, in a note dated June 
7, 1951, formally requested that negotiations be 
undertaken. 
The Government of the United States is pleased 
to accede to the Venezuelan Government’s desire 
to negotiate and has accordingly agreed to take 
the cy | steps to initiate proceedings. The 
usual formal notice of intention to negotiate, in- 
cluding notice of public hearings and the list of 
roducts imported into the United States on which 
nited States concessions may be considered dur- 

ing the negotiations, will be issued at an early 
ate. 


Countries Acceding to 
Torquay Protocol 
[Released to the press June 22] 


The United States has been informed by the 
headquarters of the United Nations at New York 
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that by June 20, 1951, more than the required 
number—21—of the contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade had 
signed the decisions agreeing to accession of Aus- 
tria, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Re- 
public of Korea, Peru, the Republic of the Philip- 

ines, and Turkey, to the General Agreement. 

hese countries negotiated at Torquay, England, 
for such accession. Under the Agreement, at 
least two-thirds of the existing contracting parties 
must agree in the case of each new country in 
order to permit its accession. 

The newly acceding countries have until Octo- 
ber 21, 1951, to sign the Torquay Protocol and 
thus become contracting parties to the Agreement. 

Under the terms of the Protocol, concessions 
negotiated between an acceding country and other 
contracting parties are to be put into force 30 
days after that government signs the Protocol. 


Procedure for Filing War Claims 
With Belgium Changed 


[Released to the press June 19] 


American nationals —s indemnification 
from the Belgian Governmertt for war damage to 
private property in Belgium have, as announced 
on June 7, 1951, until sete 2, 1951, to file 
their applications with the competent Belgian au- 
thorities.._ However, the Department stated in 
that announcement that American nationals may 
file their applications with the Belgian Ministry of 
Reconstruction. 

The American Embassy has now been informed 
by the Belgian Ministry for Foreign Affairs that 
the applications should be filed with the provincial 
director of the War Damage Department of the 
province in which the damage occurred, that forms 
and information may be obtained from the com- 
petent provincial naciivenidien, and that the applica- 
tion must be made by the claimant to the exclusion 
of any agency or proxy. 

The addresses of the nine provincial war damage 
offices are as follows: 


BRABANT NAMUR 

4 Place du Petit Sablon os Avenue de Stassart 

Brussels ne 
ANTWERPEN 

HAINAUT Frankrijklei, 71 

31 Avenue Reine Astrid Antwerpen 

Mons WEST-VLAANDEREN 
August Reynaertstraat 2, 

LIEGE Kortrijk 

192 Boulevard d’Avroy Oost-VLAANDEREN 

Liege Sint Pieters Aalststraat, 60 
Gent 

LUXEMBOURG Lawnene 

Clos des Seigneurs Koning Albertstraat, 48 

Neufchateau Hasselt 


? BULLETIN of June 18, 1951, p. 987. 
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If the damage was sustained to property tem- 
porarily in Belgium, such as goods in transit, the 
application must be filed with the provincial au- 
thorities wherein the applicant is domiciled and if, 
in such cases, the applicant has no domicile in 
Belgium, the application must be filed with the 
Brabant Provincial War Damage authorities. 

The Belgian Ministry for Foreign Affairs adds 
that claimants should apply to the competent pro- 
vincial authorities without delay for (a) the forms 
requesting the intervention of the state, (b) the 
forms requesting priority, and (c) all useful in- 
formation pertaining to the manner in which the 
intervention of the state is requested. 


Point 4 Agreement 
With Ethiopia Signed 


[Released to the press June 19] 


Ethiopia and the United States on June 16 
signed a technical cooperation agreement under 
President Truman’s Point 4 program. The pact 
was signed at Addis Ababa by American Ambas- 
sador J. Rives Childs and Ethiopia’s Foreign 
Minister Aklilou. 

The pact just signed is a general or “umbrella” 
agreement under which specific projects will be 
set up when careful surveys of Ethiopia’s needs 
have leon made. 

Dr. Henry G. Bennett, Point 4 Administrator, 
who served as agriculture adviser to the Ethiopian 
Emperor in the spring of 1950, welcomed the new 
agreement. Dr. Bennett said: 


We have watched sympathetically the efforts of Emperor 
Haile Selassie to bring to his people a higher standard of 
living and improved health. Under the agreement just 
signed, American technicians will help in this undertaking. 

When I was in Ethiopia last spring, I saw evidence of 
great potential development in this remarkable country. 
Huge sources of untapped hydroelectric power are there. 
These will be studied by United States and Ethiopian 
experts and plans will be made to harness them to devel- 
opment of other rich resources. I saw countless herds of 
cattle, a potential source of meat for Burope and of in- 
come for the Ethiopians. Yet there the cattle remain, 
for lack of packing plants, refrigerated cars—and the 
rails to run them to the seaports. Because these things 
are not at hand, the cattle are killed for their hides— 
the only exportable item. And these hides arrive at 
the markets in such poor condition that they bring little 
return, after being transported a thousand miles on 
muleback. Thus another of the areas where our mutual 
efforts will be concentrated is in that of transportation 
and refrigeration. 

The Ethiopian Government, realizing the gravity of 
this situation, in September of last year negotiated two 
loans for a total of 7 million dollars from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. This 
sum is to be spent in the development of the nation’s high- 
ways and transportation systems. The Government, in 
accordance with the terms of the loans, has set up an 
Imperial Highway Authority, and it is with this organi- 
zation that the Point 4 specialists will collaborate. 

In some sections of the country health and sanitation 
conditions represent a serious problem. In the low-lying 


tropical areas, malaria, typhus, dysentery, trachoma and 
tuberculosis are prevalent. Here doctors and sanitary 
engineers will be invaluable in teaching health education 
and in introducing clean water supplies to improve the 
living conditions and health of the worker. Crop diver- 
sification is also important with the view of providing 
more food and clothing for home consumption and more 
materials for export. 


The Ethiopian Government has made formal 
requests for technical assistance in a rural develop- 
ment project in the Harar province; the establish- 
ment of an agricultural college; aid to primary 
and secondary schools, including the establishment 
of an Ethiopian-American educational service 
separate from the Ministry of Education in under- 
taking teacher training work with materials pre- 
pared in the United States and under the direction 
of American educators; equipping 20 secondary 
schools with science equipment and library books; 
vocational education for nurses and midwives; 
assistance in analyzing Ethiopian resources for 
new development projects; the establishment of a 

overnmental statistical unit; land registration; 
ivestock census; mineral surveys; the establish- 
ment of marketing grades and standards; the anal- 
ysis of specific industries and feilowships for 
training along these lines; and a public health 
assistance program. 

The transportation problem will be studied with 
the idea of building a highway between the capital 
city and the sea, thus ending dependence on the 
one French-owned railroad from Addis Ababa 
to Djibouti. 

At present there are some primary and second- 
ary schools in such principal cities as Addis Ababa, 
Dessie, and Jimma and government schools for 
Moslems also exist but there is need for sizeable 
expansion of the nation’s education facilities. In 
this connection, an education program to erase 
illiteracy with emphasis on adult education is 
under consideration. 


Lt. Gen. C. L. Bolte Sent 
on Good-will Mission to Ethiopia 


On June 11, the White House announced that 
the President is sending Lt. Gen. Charles Law- 
rence Bolte, Deputy Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, to Ethiopia as his personal representative. 
General Bolte is proceeding on a good-will mis- 
sion and will present to Haile Selassie I, Emperor 
of Ethiopia, a message of friendship from the 
President. The Emperor has strongly supported 
by acts, as well as words, the principle of collective 
security through the United Nations. 

Last summer, Ethiopia contributed $100,000 
(Ethiopian) for medical assistance for the United 
Nations forces in Korea. On May 6, 1951, nearly 
1,200 officers and men of the Ethiopian Expedi- 
tionary Force arrived in Korea to participate, as 
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the Emperor stated in his address to the departing 
troops, in a “Crusade in defense of that very prin- 
ciple for which we have so long fought—freedom 
and respect for the freedom of others.” In this 
connection, General Bolte is authorized to discuss 
with the Emperor military matters of mutual in- 
terest to the Governments of the United States 
and Ethiopia. 

General Bolte is traveling by military aircraft 
and expects to arrive in Addis Ababa on June 12. 
The General will be accompanied by Lt. Colonels 
William J. Gallagher, Burton R. Brown, and 
Thomas R. Davis of the Army, and by Alfred E. 
Wellons of the State Department. General Bolte 
plans to depart from Addis Ababa on June 16 and 
return to Washington via Asmara, Eritrea; Cairo, 
Egypt and North Africa. 


Point 4 Agreements With 
Libya and Eritrea Signed 


[Released to the press June 18] 


The United States Government on June 15 con- 
cluded two Point 4 general agreements for Libya 
and Eritrea. Both agreements were signed at 
London by Ambassador Walter S. Gifford. Libya 
will receive 150 thousand dollars to carry on an 
agricultural education program and a soil and 
water survey. Eritrea is also sponsoring an agri- 
cultural education program and will receive 50 
thousand dollars. 

The agreement for Eritrea was between the 
United States and Great Britain. The one for 
Libya received the signatures of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. Both Libya and 
Eritrea are under temporary United Nations trus- 
teeship. The administration of Libya was en- 
trusted by the United Nations to Great Britain 
and France. Great Britain is the sole temporary 
trustee for Eritrea. 

On November 21, 1949, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted a resolution providing that 
Libya (composed of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and 
the Fezzan) should become an independent state 
not later than January 1, 1952. Libya’s transi- 
tion to independence is taking place under the 
guidance of a United Nations Commissioner, ad- 
vised by a council of six nations (Egypt, France, 
Italy, Pakistan, Great Britain, and the United 
States) and four Libyan representatives. A con- 
stituent assembly has been set up to draft a 


national constitution as a first step toward self- 


government. 

Since World War II, Eritrea has been admin- 
istered by Great Britain. In December 1950, the 
United Nations General Assembly decided that 
Eritrea should be federated with Ethiopia. This 
federation is scheduled to take place by September 
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1952. Both countries were liberated from Italian 
control during World War II. | 

Technical Cooperation Administrator Henry G. 
Bennett said: 

The Point 4 Program offers both peoples an opportu- 
nity of building a more stable and prosperous future for 
themselves. The economies of both are predominantly 
agricultural. Their main problem is to produce enough 
food for their own needs. The United States is happy to 
cooperate with them, under the Point 4 Program. 

In Libya, there is an urgent problem of soil erosion 
brought about by the destructive effects of the desert 
winds and the overgrazing of the “island” meadows scat- 
tered through the arid land. Eritrea faces a problem of 
conserving its water resources for purposes of irrigation 
and flood control. 


Point 4 Agreement 
With Cuba Signed 


[Released to the press June 20] 


A Point 4 general agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of Cuba and the United States was con- 
cluded in Havana today by an exchange of notes 
between the Cuban Ministry of State and the 
American Embassy. 

Technical Cooperation Administrator, Henry G. 
Bennett, said he is particularly glad to welcome 
Cuba into the Point 4 family because of the friend- 
ly relations which have been maintained between 
the two countries ever since Cuba gained her in- 
dependence. The new agreement, he said, makes 
it possible to continue and expand the successful 
experiments in the production and processing of 
kenaf which promise to add a major source of 
income to Cuba’s economy. Dr. Bennett added: 


Cuba has depended for years on one crop to produce 
most of its income and to provide employment for its rural 
workers. This crop, of course, is sugar cane. Cuba is 
the largest producer of sugar in the world today and the 
largest exporting country. But in the fibre, kenaf, our 
neighbor now has another source of agriculture income 
which will become increasingly important as it is 
developed. 


Agronomists and botanists studying kenaf dis- 
covered that it grows taller and produces more 
fibre during the time when it is not blooming. 
When not exposed to more than 12% hours of 
sunshine daily, the plant blooms almost constantly. 
Cuba, even Silas the rainy season, has longer 
- which retard the blooming and produce more 

re. 

Cuba’s first commercial crop of kenaf was grown 
in 1948 and was sold to spinners in the United 
States who have shown sustained interest in the 
fibre. In 1949 they bought almost all of the 
40,000 pounds of fibre grown. 

One of the major problems still facing kenaf 
growers is the finding of a way to efficiently ex- 
tract the fibre, which grows in the bark of the 
stalk. Considerable progress is being made in 
developing a completely mechanical process but, 
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until that becomes a reality, growers still are 
forced to use machinery intended for henequen 
fibre or a two-process method of first stripping 
the bark in the field and then hauling the me 
ribbons to retting tanks for removal of the fibre. 

From the beginning, the work with kenaf in 
Cuba has been one of cooperation between tech- 
nicians from the United States and Cuba as mem- 
bers of the Cooperative Fibre Commission, which 
coordinates the work. The Cuban Government 
provided facilities at its agriculture experiment 
station, including laboratories, fields, and ma- 
chinery, and appropriated funds for labor, local 
transportation, and special eauipment, while the 
United States Government provided the salaries, 
expenses, and international transportation of 
American technicians. Private industries in both 
the United States and Cuba have also made sub- 
stantial contributions to the subject. 

The strategy of developing a soft-fibre crop in 
the Western Hemisphere is apparent. American 
markets are large and raw materials could become 
scarce in crises that clog world trade. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, 
at the request of the Cuban Government, sent an 
agricultural mission to Cuba in 1942. It had sent 
a small exploratory mission 3 years earlier. This 
first mission reported the potential value of kenaf 
and a po mission was dispatched to con- 
tinue the studies. Joe E. Walker, of Ola, Ark., 
is head of the three-man party now in Cuba. He 
has been there since 1945. 

With increased production and better methods 
of processing the kenaf fibre, more people will be 
employed and the problem of unemployment, 
which has faced the sugar cane workers in the off- 
seasons, will be relieved to some extent. 

Also under a Point 4 grant, a group of 10 Cuban 
students will come to the United States for ad- 
vanced study. Six will specialize in fibre research, 
animal husbandry, dairy industry, poultry hus- 
bandry, and vocational agriculture. Six will 
train in the field of rural education. 

Other trainees will come to specialize in child 
health and welfare, national income accounting, 
in-service agricultural training, and social secu- 
rity and social services. 


Farm Youth Delegation Commissioned 
as “‘Grass Roots Ambassadors’”’ 


[Released to the press June 20] 


A delegation of 48 young Americans from farms 
in 33 States and Alaska were commissioned today 
by Francis H. Russell, Director of the Office of 
Public Affairs as “grass roots ambassadors.” 
These young people are among 58 Americans who 
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will leave on June 27 from New York on the SS 
Georgic for a 4-months stay on farms in 22 foreign 
countries. Young farmers from the same coun- 
tries are coming to the United States to stay on 
American farms thissummer. The International 
Farm Youth Exchange program, now in its fourth 

ear of operation, is sponsored by the Extension 
Svan of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with the Department of 
State. Expenses of the young delegates, who are 
now receiving orientation in Washington before 
embarking on their trip, are paid by local organi- 
zations and individuals here and abroad. 


Students Receive Fulbright 
Scholarships for Study Abroad 


On June 15, the Department of State announced 
awards to 643 Americans for study abroad under 
the terms of the Fulbright Act. Selected by the 
presidentally appointed Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships, these students will spend a year of study 
or research in 18 countries which have signed 
agreements with the United States to utilize some 
of the foreign currencies accruing from surplus 
property sales for educational exchanges. This 
year’s awards bring to a total of 1,866 the schol- 
arships received by Americans for study abroad 
under the act since the beginning of its operation 
in 1948. 

The distribution of this year’s awards by coun- 
try is as follows: Australia, 20; Austria, 50; Bel- 
gium, 20; Burma, 2; Egypt, 8; France, 166; Greece, 
12; India 16; Iran, 3; Italy, 101; Netherlands, 
30; New Zealand, 10; Norway, 23; Pakistan, 1; 
Philippines, 6; Thailand, 1; Turkey, 4; United 
Kingdom, 170. About 100 additional awards to 
American students will be announced in the near 
future. 

Competition for next year’s awards was an- 
nounced on May 5, 1951. Americans interested 
in applying for these scholarships should do so 
through the Fulbright advisers on their campuses, 
or directly to the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New 
York. The deadline for applications is October 
15, 1951. 


Appointment of Officers 


Charles R. Burrows as Deputy Director, Office of 
Regional American Affairs, and alternate to the United 
States representative to the Council of the Organization 
of American States, effective May 21, 1951. 

William J. Sheppard as Executive Assistant to the 
Director, International Security Affairs, effective June 
8, 1951. 
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4 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS 
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al 
h ] Calendar of Meetings: 
t : Adjourned During June 1951 
‘ ' Actuaries, 13th Internationa! ““Ungress of . . . 2... 1... eee pO ee a ee June 7-12 
re Aviation Organizatior, Inte. national, Civil (Icao): 
re es ok 6 eee we ee ee ke pO Ee ee a June 5-18 
i- Canadiao Trade Fair, Fourth International ........2... ass. Koreas dhe May 28—June 8 
Food and Agriculture Organization, of the United Nations (Fao): 
es a Or a alta ae ee ee ee ee a ae ee June 11-25 
Working Party on Long-Term Program. ........... ba & a wae ea May 28-June 9 
Foreign Ministers, Council of: 
Ee a CO ae ee ee ae March 5—June 21 
Journées Médicales: 25th Session. . . . . . 1... + - ee eee RE heirs. « @ a aeers June 9-13 
Labor Organization, International (ILo): 
34th International Labor Conference ............ » Sas 20a ce and June 6-30 
Governing Body: 115th Session. . . . . 2-2 ee ee eevee CES. a) ere Keeka 4 May 28—June 2 
Medicine and Pharmacy, Thirteenth International Congress on 
NE leg oS a ee ER pce a gt Reeds a act eS ae ee June 17-23 
Statistical Institute, Inter-American: 
od Committee on the 1950 Census of the Americas: Fourth Session . . Washington. ....... June 11-15 
er Committee for the Improvement of National Statistics ..... Geneva. ......... June 2-8 
1e Textile Arts and Fashion, International Exhibition of: 
1 DS 5-22 . oc di aeecla Beeler ane es ¢ 6 #2 sé :é§ ss oe 8 ae April 1—June 30 
A= United Nations: 
ly § Economic and Social Council: 
de Economic, Employment and Development Commission . . . . New York ........ May 14-June 1 
ne : Economic Commission for Europe: Sixth Session. . ..... eee ae ee Be May 29-June 16 
Economic Commission for Latin America: Fourth Session. . . MexicoCity ....... May 28-June 16 
US Universal Postal Union: 
1s Executive and Liaison Committee: 
-~ & 14th Session. ....... oa a a a | eee May 21-June ! 
d Wheat Council, International: 
: i a a ee ki ee we ee ew ee eS June 13-16 
mn Women, Inter-American Commission of: 
‘ EERE EE a a ae ee oe ae a ee May 30-June 14 
n- World Health Organization (WxHo): 
rT Executive Board: Eighth Session. ..........2+e6- 9:0 6 ee ee June 4-9 
6 In Session as of June 30, 1951 
7 Aeronautical Exposition, 19th International ........... IN sac 55 -s'ns inh igs aren: coda June 15- 
“4 Arts and Modern Architecture, Ninth International Exhibition of 
1 poe ee ee ee eee ee ee May 5- 
- Crystallography, International Union of: 
to cond General Assembly ...... . (ce eee ee a OOOONONM 0 wt ttt June 27- 
ee ee ee ro Ss os we a om ch May 3- 
ar German Debts, Tripartite Commissionon............ ee May 24- 
Materials Conference, DE + ©. © %¢ £26 6 © *& & « Ts 8 8 we 8 ee February 26-— 
n- ee I, I, og 5 sw bee et et ee ee ee EP eee June 25- 
ad Swiss-Allied Accord, Four Power Conferenceon ......... I KS ed 0 0: Aa Cate March 5- 
Telecommunication Union, International (Irv): 
sO International Radio Consultative Committee: Sixth Plenary As- 
aS, le >.<. x kw. Bide We hee &Ie- 2 a 8 88 ee ee June 5- 
u- United Nations: 
wl General Assembly: Fifth Regular Session ..........-. re ae Se Pp nen mber 19, 
er Trusteeship Council: Ninth Session. . . ...... 2-2 ees ss ae oe Ore June 11- 
International Law Commission: Third Session. ........ EE <<a. ane 10 Se Cn) eee May 15- 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNEsco): 
General Conference: Sixth Session. . . . 1... 2. 2 se ewe PURS..2. 0.0 00 0 % 00% June 18- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled July 1-August 31, 1951 


American States, Organization of (Oas): 











Inter-American Cultural Council: First Meeting ........ | a September 10 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council: Special Meeting. . MexicoCity ....... August* ‘ 
Aviation Organization, International Civil (Ico): . 
Legal Committee: Eighth Session .........2+00-6 Ps ) 6 ae & * 8s September 11- ; 
Search and Rescue Division: Third Session .......... RE 6 wt bles ss September 4- : 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International—and 3 
International Monetary Fund: 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the Boards of Governors ...... — nore ere September 
Building Exhibition, “Constructa”’: the 25th. .......... - -v 'n  s w July 3- l 
Chemistry, International Union of Pure and Applied: 
Sixteenth General Conference ...... 2.5 sss es eee ss  -eaeee eee ee September 8- 4 
Chemistry, 12th International Congress on Pure and Applied New York and Washington . “— greed 8-9 
and 14-1 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, International Conclave of New York and Washington . September 3- 
Cinematographic Art, Twelfth International Festival of... ... Venice. ......... August 8- 
Education, 14th International Congress on Public ........ ke + 6 4 oo 5 8% July 12- 
PE os a cok 6 6 eo 6 8 te ee ewe se August 19- 
Entomology, Ninth International Congressof .......... re August 17- 
Food and Agriculture Crgenteeinen of the United Nations (Fao): 
Second Conference on Mechanical Wood Technology ..... . nea August 6- 
mae sg on Land Utilization in Tropical Areas of Asia and uwara Eliya, Ceylon. . . September 17- r 
the Far East. 
Geodesy and Geophysics: International Union of: a 
po ee ere ar eee ee ee 4 ys: See ke ee August 2)- t 
Interparliamentary Union, XL General Assembly. ........ RA ee ee September 6— 
. Fara e eee eeeee eee Ismir, Turkey. ...... August 20- r 
Labor Organization, International (ILo): is 
Meeting of Committee of Experts on the Status and Conditions of a 
Employment of Domestic Workers ............ NS 6 4 ae ee July 2- 1s 
Governing Body: 116th Session. . . . ..... 2.22 ee ee Ss. + «a & 6 ee “a July 2- t] 
Lifeboat Conference, Sixth International. .........4... ts + 6 eek we HO July 22- 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission, Meeting of International. ... Bern. .......4.44.. July 2- 
Physics, International Union of Pure and Applied: © 
Seventh General Assembly. ...........4.. o> » 6 So ew se .. July 11- 
Physics, Conference on Problems in Quantum .......... Se, 0 on ts tk July 6- tl 
Poultry Comgvess, Ninth World’s. . .. 2.52 ess severe a <a ss 6 eS . . August 2- 
Sanitary Organization, Pan American (Paso): g 
Fifth Session of the Directing Council and the Regional Committee e 
of the World Health Organization. .......4...4.-. Washington September 24— 
14th Meeting of the Executive Committee. .......... Washington. ....... September 20- 
Survey Officers, Conference of British Commonwealth. ...... ER <6 > 330% 58 Gs July 9 m 
Tariffs and Trade, Sixth Session of the Contracting Parties to the T 
SESS SAY ee eas  . ia 21s 008 September 17- 
Telecommunication Union, International (Irv): ti 
Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference .... . RG 5 oo Sb ee eee August 16- 
United Nations: la 
Economic and Social Council: sl 
cals Gk sas. ele Cat Ara eee NN oa Oe Be July 30- 
et a a eee ere eer ee i. + v6 #4 5. July 23- d 
kc Sk ee he nw eee eee be ee GS: Sis 6 & Wa bee July 23- al 
Conference of Plenipotentiaries on the Draft Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees and Stateless Persons ..... GS i 6. oe eK July 2- se 
Regional Conference of Non-governmental Organizations on 
CentbeG Dietons TATOTUBRTIOR . wg 2 eke tw et ts ES gs ee ce, we ss July 10- 
Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction. ...... DE nse Se August 1- st 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization pl 
(UNESCO): 
Executive Board: 26th Session. . . . 1... 6.2. eee eee oa en a ana July 11- th 
Seminar on Teaching of Visual Arts in General Education. . .. Bristol. ......... July 7- Si 
Seminar on Teaching of History .........56.24e8+e06-s i + «4 + ¢ + & a0 July 11- 
Whaling, International Commission for the Regulation of: he 
2: 5 6 Soo os» 8p On oe ek 8 ee ee ee July 23- co 
1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, June 22, 1951. ; 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


by Willis C. Armstrong, 


Acting Special Assistant, Office of International Materials Policy 


The industry of the world depends upon a wide 
range of raw materials. During the past decade, 
as a result of wartime and reconstruction needs, 
the capacity of the world to process raw mate- 
rials has very greatly increased. This of course 
is a necessary development, if the output of fin- 
ished goods is to keep pace with the growth of 
the world’s population. 

The supply of most raw materials has also in- 
creased, but in some cases it has not kept up with 
the increase of processing capacity, or with the 
great expansion of demand on the part of the 
economies and peoples of the world. 

Ir. times of depression, the producers of raw 
materials frequently experience much distress. 
This is because mines and plantations have rela- 
tively fixed production costs and because a col- 
lapse in demand for raw materials may mean a 
sharp reduction in price. This situation existed 
during part of the 1930’s, and raw material prices 
and production were at a relatively low level for 
several years. 

Military preparations in the late thirties greatly 
stimulated the demand for raw materials, and 
prices and production rose accordingly. During 
the war the industrial capacity of the United 
States increased greatly, and since the war there 
has been heavy expansion in the industries of other 
countries. This means that the world has con- 
tinued to require raw materials at a rate much 
higher than that which prevailed before World 
War II. 

The United States is fortunate in possessing 
large supplies of some of the most important agri- 
cultural and mineral raw materials. But there 
are many raw materials which are located pre- 
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The International Materials Conference is the col- 
lective title of a group of separate international 
commodity committees charged with reviewing the 
supply position for essential materials which are 
in short supply, or in danger of becoming so, and 
with recommending to governments measures for 
increasing supplies and insuring equitable distribu- 
tion of such materials throughout the free world. 
The U.S., U.K., and France invited interested coun- 
tries to participate in the new organization in Janu- 
ary 1951. The first committee met at Washington 
on February 25. To date seven committees have 
been formed, with 27 countries participating. Edwin 
T. Gibson, Acting Administrator of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, is Chairman of the Central 
Group; Charles W. Jeffers is Executive Secretary. 











dominantly in other parts of the world. Con- 
sequently if our industry is to flourish, we must 
import an ever widening range of essential sup- 
plies, primarily from Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 

At the same time, other manufacturing coun- 
tries, primarily in Western Europe, look to us as 
an exporter of some of the raw materials which 
they require for their industrial establishments. 
A very high level of international trade in raw 
materials is therefore essential if the industries of 
the United States and the Western European coun- 
tries are to maintain their output of finished goods. 
Countries in other parts of the world which are 
primarily engaged in producing raw materials 
must import finished goods from Europe and the 
United States, especially if they are to continue 
and expand their production of the raw materials 
which we need. 

The United States has the largest demand for 
raw materials of any of the manufacturing coun- 
tries, because of our high standard of living and 
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the very size of our country. In addition, many 
countries look to us for material and financial 
assistance and expect to be able to buy from us the 
most highly developed instruments of production 
and capital equipment, so that they may proceed 
with the development of their own economies. Be- 
cause we are deficient in many materials, and be- 
cause we must be prepared to mobilize quickly for 
defense and to assist our friends in their defense, 
we decided several years ago to establish and main- 
tain stockpiles of critical items. These would be 
available, in the event of war, to supply our in- 
dustry in a full-scale war effort. Our stockpiling 
program thus is an additional factor in determin- 
ing our general requirements for raw materials. 


World War II Controls 


During World War II the United States 
and its allies established firm controls over raw 
materiais which originated in their territories. 
In addition, arrangements were made for the or- 
derly buying of raw materials which came from 
other territories not under the political control 
of either side. Much effort and money were put 
into expanding the production of goods needed 
for the war effort, and careful arrangements were 
made for internal rationing of essential goods in 
the allied countries, and for an equitable distri- 
bution of available supplies among them. At the 
beginning of the war there was considerable scope 
for expanding the output of raw materials, and 
full advantage was taken of this possibility. By 
effective government controls, fixed prices were 
maintained, production was frequently subsidized, 
and competition in acquiring raw materials was 
eliminated or reduced. 

After the war, most countries dropped their 
price controls. In cases in which there had been 
government buying of raw materials and govern- 
ment control over raw material stocks, these too 
were eliminated, and business went back to pri- 
vate hands. The whole mechanism of interallied 
controls and allocations was scrapped and it was 
assumed that such extraordinary measures were 
no longer necessary. Some raw material pro- 
ducers expected a great decline in demand, but 
this did not develop as they anticipated. Instead, 
most raw materials maintained a rather firm price 
level, and the world demonstrated its ability to 
absorb much higher quantities than was the case 
in the preceding decade. 


“a 


In addition, major changes in the political com- 
plexion of the world led to less concentration of 
control over important sources of raw materials. 
Whereas it had been possible during World War 
II for a small number of countries to control large 
supplies of raw materials, through their control 
over territories in Asia and Africa, and through 
wartime controls over private enterprise, particu- 
larly shipping, the situation changed quite 
markedly. A number of countries which are pri- 
mary producers of raw materials achieved politi- 
cal independence, and began to concern themselves 
with the important resources which were at their 
disposal and which are required by the industrial 
countries of North America and Europe. 


Why International Cooperation? 


The interdependence of the modern world is at 
no point illustrated more forcefully than in the 
case of raw materials. Europe and North Amer- 
ica needs the goods which are produced by In- 
donesia, Thailand, India, Africa, and South 
America, if they are to maintain their industrial 
output and support their populations. By the 
same token, the countries of Asia, Africa, and 
South America cannot live without obtaining 
goods from Europe and North America. The 
development of new sovereign nations, particu- 
larly in Asia, means that any effort to solve prob- 
lems of shortage or surplus in raw materials must 
be developed on a basis of genuine effective co- 
operation among a fairly large number of sov- 
ereign states and peoples. If such a coopera- 
tive approach is not developed, countries may 
tend to bargain the raw materials they possess 
against the raw materials and manufactured goods 
they need; but to do this on a narrow bilateral 
basis leads only to holding back supplies, reducing 
levels of production and standards of living, and 
increasing international animosity. 

The free world faces a situation of danger be- 
cause of the threat of aggression. In order to 
meet this threat, the free world must be strong 
enough militarily to beat off actual aggression, 
must be strong enough economically to provide 
for maintaining and improving levels of living, 
and must be able to accomplish all this on the 
basis of free and willing international coopera- 
tion. In raw materials this means that each 
country of the free world has a responsibility to 
manage its own resources and deal with other 
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countries in such a way that the free world ob- 
tains the most efficient use of supplies which are 
available. The needs of defense must be met, and 
so must the essential civilian needs of the peoples 
of the free world. Noone country can accomplish 
this by itself, and all must work in cooperation. 
Instead of trading one specific commodity or re- 
source against another, countries must trade gen- 
eral cooperation in all commodities for general 
cooperation on the part of other countries. 


Korea and the Raw Materials Problem 


In the summer of 1950, the raw materials mar- 
kets of the world were disrupted by a rush of 
buying set off by the aggression in Korea. The 
surge in demand came in part from speculation, 
in part from emerging defense requirements, in 
part from consumers’ efforts to lay in stocks 
against future shortages. Prices rose steadily 
during the summer and fall. Delivery dates 
lengthened. Widespread concern began to be felt 
among the free nations, as they saw they would no 
longer be able to assure themselves of deliveries 
of needed materials on time and at’ reasonable 
prices if conditions were allowed to go unchecked. 
Speculation and scare buying could be expected 
to subside, but because of mounting defense re- 
quirements no significant decline in demand 
seemed probable. Acquisition of essential goods 
in this sellers’ market would continue to be de- 
termined by the bargaining power of consumers, 
without regard to the end use served. <A threat 
was seen to the success of newly launched mili- 
tary production programs, the maintenance of 
stable economies, and the continuation of econom- 
ic development programs, ali objectives of para- 
mount importance in the defense of the free world 
against the Soviet menace. 

Throughout the fall of 1950, governments took 
a number of first steps to meet specific and general 
problems of raw materials shortages. The 
United States, in September, imposed export con- 
trols on cotton, to insure equitable distribution 
among importing countries. (The shortage in 
this case was due chiefly to a poor crop in the 
United States.) The Congress of the United 
States passed and the President approved the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, which gave the 
Government authority to stabilize prices and 
wages, allocate materials, reduce or eliminate non- 
essential consumption, and expand production of 
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scarce materials and of essential goods and serv- 
ices. At about the same time, the United States 
took the initiative in bringing together major 
wool-producing countries to determine whether a 
serious shortage was imminent, and if so, whether 
international allocation should be instituted. 
This conference was inconclusive, but it indicated 
how future international action on commodity 
problems could be planned. The Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation (Oxrc) di- 
rected its commodity committees to begin com- 
prehensive studies of the supply and demand out- 
look in their respective fields. The Organization 
of American States (Oas) evidenced a similar in- 
terest. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(Nato) also began to examine the raw materials 
problem, as it had a bearing upon the military 
production programs of member nations. In No- 
vember and December, initial plans were drawn 
by interested governments for an intergovern- 
mental conference to study the need for interna- 
tional action on rubber. 

These scattered efforts confirmed and empha- 
sized the need for a standing international organi- 
zation to deal promptly with commodity shortages 
of all types in accordance with uniform principles. 
They also revealed that such an organization 
should be built upon a broader geographic base 
than was provided by the Ozgc, Oas, Nato, or by 
any other existing international organization 
equipped to deal with both industrial and agri- 
cultural commodity problems. The geography of 
raw materials is a matter of chance, with no 
country or area self-sufficient in the materials it 
needs and with each controlling some resources 
to which others must have access. The United 
States and her Western European military allies 
do not by any means control all of the materials 
that are necessary to modern industry. The 
United States is certainly the most fortunate 
country in this respect. Yet we must, for ex- 
ample, import all our natural rubber, from such 
remote areas as Malaya, Indonesia, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Thailand, and Liberia; our tin from Ma- 
laya, Indonesia, and Bolivia; our industrial dia- 
monds from the Belgian Congo and South Africa. 
At the same time, the United States is the major 
source not only of manufactured goods, but of 
some of the raw materials, such as cotton, sulphur, 
and molybdenum, which other areas must import. 
An organization wide enough to embrace free 
countries in all areas of the world was required. 
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Formation of the International 
Materials Conference 

The way in which international action on raw 
materials could best be organized was widely dis- 
cussed within and among governments through- 
out the fall. Guided by the results of this study 
and recognizing that circumstances required ac- 
tion without additional delay, Prime Minister 
Attlee and President Truman, during the former’s 
visit to Washington in November—December 1950, 
reached tentative agreement upon plans for an 
ad hoc intergovernmental organization specifi- 
cally designed to handle the raw materials prob- 
lems of the current period. These plans were 
then discussed with the government of France. 

On January 12, 1951, the three governments 
issued a joint statement reporting their agreement 


that: 


Proposals should be made to other interested govern- 
ments for the creation of a number of standing interna- 
tional commodity groups, representing the governments 
of producing and consuming countries throughout the 
free world which have a substantial interest in the com- 
modities concerned. These commodity groups would con- 
sider and recommend to governments the specific action 
which should be taken, in the case of each commodity, in 
order to expand vroduction, increase availabilities, con- 
serve supplies, and assure the most effective distribution 
and utilization of supplies among consuming countries. 

Early action is called for with respect to certain com- 
modities. The Government of the United States has 
therefore agreed to send invitations immediately to other 
interested friendly governments for the establishment of 
certain of the standing commodity groups referred to 
above. Others can be created as the needs of the free 
world require. Also, the three governments will establish 
immediately in Washington a temporary Central Group 
to provide a servicing mechanism for the standing com- 
modity groups. There will be early consultations with 
interested governments and appropriate international or- 
ganizations with respect to the continuing functions and 
membership of the Central Group. 


This was the start of the International Ma- 
terials Conference. 


Organization and Activities of the IMC 

The temporary Central Group has now been sup- 
planted by a group of enlarged membership that 
is representative of the world-wide scope of the 
Imc. In addition to the original members, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France, 
representatives of Canada, Italy, India, Australia, 
Brazil, and of the Orrc and Oas now serve on the 
Central Group. This group has two principal 
functions: to service, although not to supervise, 
the work of the individual commodity committees 
and to issue invitations for new committees as the 
need is shown. 
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To date, seven standing committees have been 
formed. They are virtually autonomous bodies, 
free to consider any aspect of the problem of 
world shortages in the commodities concerned. 
They have no sanctions, however, and are em- 
powered only to make recommendations to gov- 
ernments. No government has delegated to a 
committee authority to decide for it how much of 
the commodity it must make available or show 
much it shall be permitted to consume. It is the 
function of the committees to examine all possi- 
bilities for a better balancing of supply and de- 
mand, and it is their responsibility to devise solu- 
tions that will be acceptable to enough of the 
important producers and consumers of the 
commodity to achieve the necessary results. They 
are not specifically concerned with problems of 
price, but indirectly, through restoring order to 
world markets, they may be expected to make a 
considerable contribution to the stabilization of 
prices. 

Membership in each committee is limited to 
those countries which have a substantial produc- 
ing or consuming interest in the commodities con- 
cerned. In all, 27 countries are now directly rep- 
resented upon one or more committees. The table 
shows the country participation on the commit- 
tees and the Central Group as of June 20, 1951. 
For most commodities covered by the Imc, mem- 
ber countries together account for between 80 and 
90 percent of production and consumption in the 
free world. 

One of the purposes of the Imc would be nulli- 
fied, however, if the opportunity to participate in 
the work of the committees and share in the bene- 
fits were extended only to member countries. 
Therefore, each committee has taken steps to pro- 
tect the interests of nonmember governments in 
the free world. Questionnaires are circulated to 
these nonmember countries, just as they are to 
members, and the opportunity is extended to them 
to appear before the committees if they wish to 
explain their needs orally. Where allocation sys- 
tems are drawn up, supplies for both nonmember 
and member governments will be provided on an 
equitable basis. The weekly reports on the prog- 
ress of Imc are drafted with the information 
needs of nonmember governments specifically in 
mind and the Central Group has recently recom- 
mended that periodic restricted reports be pre- 
pared for nonmember governments. Much of the 
data with which the Imc deals would, if publicly 
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revealed, have an important impact on commodity 
markets. Therefore, until action is ready to be 
taken, much information regarding the work of 
Imc must be held on a confidential basis. 


The Commodity Committees 
The seven committees now operating are: 


Copper, zinc and lead 
Sulphur 

Cotton and cotton linters 
Tungsten-molybdenum 
Manganese-nickel-cobalt 
Wool 

Pulp and paper 


Behind each of these committees is a story of 
acute shortages jeopardizing essential civilian in- 
dustries or defense preparations. Each com- 
modity covered is basic to our world today. Each 
is needed by countries around the world but pro- 
duced in adequate quantity by comparatively few 
of them. 

Copper, zinc, and lead are the basic nonferrous 
metals, used in one form or another in almost 
every segment of an industrial economy. Re- 
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armament adds a further heavy demand for these 
materials. Ammunition requires brass, for in- 
stance, and brass cannot be made without copper 
and zinc. The United States has a large domestic 
production but must still import one-third of its 
requirements. Most of the other industrialized 
countries also import much of their copper, lead, 
and zine. For a country like Chile, which is a 
major source of these imports, copper mining and 
trade are the very foundations of the economy. 
Manganese, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, and molyb- 
denum are all steel alloying materials required to 
make such products as tool steel and armor plate 
and are thus essential to the two main aspects of 
the mobilization program: the retooling of in- 
dustry for defense production and the manufac- 
ture of armament items. Manganese, in fact, is 
required for the manufacture of even the ordinary 
grades of steel which are needed for everything 
from zippers and nails to ships. The concentra- 
tion of world resources in a few locations, often far 
removed from the points of consumption, is well 
illustrated by several of these metals. The United 
States, which accounts for one-half to three- 
fourths of the world’s consumption of these ma- 
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terials, has to import all or a large part of its sup- 
plies of each, excepting molybdenum. The free 
world’s manganese comes from India, South 
Africa, and Brazil; its cobalt from the Belgian 
Congo; its nickel from Canada and New Cale- 
donia. The major source of tungsten has been 
China; new sources in such widely separated places 
as Portugal, Peru, Thailand, and Australia must 
be opened up. Of the world’s resources of molyb- 
denum, on the other hand, the United States con- 
trols close to 95 percent. Here, where we are self- 
sufficient, we have a responsibility for supplying 
others. 

Sulphur has been perhaps the most troubling 
shortage for the largest number of countries in 
the current period. The uses of sulphur and its 
derivatives are legion. To cite a few diverse ex- 
amples, the production of newsprint, rayon, phos- 
phate fertilizers, aviation gasoline, DDT, and 
even such an everyday item as jello is dependent 
upon sulphur. There are a number of materials 
from which sulphur can be obtained but consumers 
are often not equipped to use anything but native 
sulphur. The United States is virtually the 
world’s only source of native sulphur. Its prod- 
uct is shipped in normal times to virtually every 
country in the world that has any degree of in- 
dustrial development. 

Little need be said on the uses of cotton, wool, 
pulp, and paper. The sources of these com- 
modities for deficient countries are again few and 
scattered. The United States supplies almost half 
of the cotton in world trade. The second large 
exporter is Egypt, which can supply extra long 
staple cotton which the United States itself must 
import. American cotton finds its way directly 
or indirectly to nearly every country. The bulk 
of raw cotton exports are to the mills of Western 
Europe (particularly the United Kingdom) and 
of Japan, but the textiles produced there are ex- 
ported to markets around the world. The United 
States, in addition, ships substantial quantities of 
raw cotton to various countries in Latin America 
and the Far East. For wool, Australia, Argen- 
tina, New Zealand, South Africa, and Uruguay 
are the world’s principal exporters. The United 
States is the world’s fourth largest producer but 
is still a deficit area, dependent upon imports for 
more than two-thirds of its supplies of apparel 
wool and all its carpet wool. Canada, Sweden, 
Finland, Norway, and Austria are the exporters 
to the free world of pulp, paper, and newsprint. 
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The Soviet bloc is another rich source, but one 
upon which the free world cannot depend in the 
present period. It is in part because Western 
European mills no longer receive their usual sup- 
plies of pulpwood and woodpulp from Eastern 
Europe that a shortage of pulp and paper products 
has developed. 

There may be surprise that tin and rubber are 
not among the commodities dealt with by the Imc, 
since both are world trade items currently in short 
supply. Procedures for international consulta- 
tion on these two commodities were already in 
use, however, at the time of the formation of the 
Imc and it was felt that there was no advantage 
in abandoning the approach already agreed upon. 

In the 4-month period during which the Imc 
committees have operated, a large amount of time 
has necessarily been devoted to two fundamental 
tasks, organization and the assembly of facts con- 
cerning supplies and requirements of member and 
non-member countries. For only a few commod- 
ities were there existing statistics that covered any 
large part of the field, even on a historical basis. 
Therefore, questionnaires have had to be distrib- 
uted to determine production and consumption 
requirements, past, present, and projected for the 
future. 

Concurrently with their study of the probable 
supply requirements relationship, the committees 
have been looking into possibilities of increasing 
production and conserving supplies. Generally, 
subcommittees have been formed to deal with 
these problems. The two committees which deal 
with steel-alloying materials have a joint subcom- 
mittee of experts, to study means of reducing re- 
quirements for these materials, through improve- 
ments in metallurgical practices, changes in 
specifications, and increased use of substitutes and 
waste materials. The Sulphur Committee, 
within two months, made initial recommendations 
to Governments on measures for increasing and 
conserving supplies of sulphur-bearing materials. 

It is already clear that in many cases the deficit 
will be too large to be covered by increased pro- 
duction and by conservation. A need for some 
system of international allocation in these cases 
is indicated. Several committees are well ad- 
vanced in the development of plans for a system 
of distribution that will fulfill the purposes of 
the Imc and be acceptable to interested Govern- 
ments. They have identified, as problems that 
must be dealt with or considered before agreement 
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can be reached on a method of allocation, such 
factors as the principles of treating stockpile re- 
quirements, definitions of defense requirements, 
relative priorities of various types of civilian re- 
quirements, and the possible impact of allocations 
upon normal trading procedures and price 
mechanisms. 

When the Pulp and Paper Committee was 
formed, a newsprint shortage threatened to limit 
the ability of the free world’s press to defend its 
institutions against the onslaught of Cominform 
and aggressor propaganda. As a first order of 
business therefore, the Committee created a Sub- 
committee on Emergency Supplies of Newsprint 
to investigate and provide relief to these coun- 
tries. Asa stopgap measure in cases which could 
not wait until plans for a general system of allo- 
cation are completed, the Subcommittee has rec- 
ommended and the full Committee has approved 
two emergency allocations: 3,000 tons to France 
for urgent needs connected with the recent elec- 
tion campaign, and 9,550 tons to Greece, India, 
Malaya, Singapore, Pakistan, the Philippines, and 
Yugoslavia, countries which normally have no 
domestic newsprint production, and which were 
found to be in a desperately difficult position. 
These allocations reveal vividly, if in minature, 
what useful work the Imc can do. 

Thus the free world has begun to deal with the 
shortage problems of important raw materials on 
a multilateral international basis. Obviously, 
however, there are additional commodities which 
are in short supply, and problems also arise in the 
production and distribution of finished goods. 
Some of these issues can be settled effectively by 
bilateral negotiation or agreement, particularly 
in cases where only one or two countries are in- 
volved in both the importing and exporting sides; 
some of them can be solved by the adoption of a 
uniform and comprehensive policy by the coun- 
try which is the major or sole exporter. In the 
field of manufactured goods, priorities and sched- 
uling are important. These goods cannot be 
treated effectively by allocation methods alone, 
and they are not susceptible to much multilateral 
treatment, because of the variety of types and the 
marketing procedures normally in use. 


U.S. Foreign Allocations Policy 


In the course of the past several months, the 
United States has been gathering experience in 
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these matters, and has been developing a general 
policy on the allocation of goods to other coun- 
tries. The policy expresses the United States 
attitude toward the international negotiations in 
the Imc, as well as covering cases in which the 
United States acts unilaterally. It was issued by 
Charles E. Wilson, director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, on May 29, 1951, as guidance to all agencies 
operating under the defense mobilization pro- 
gram. The text follows: 


The President, in his message to Congress, on May 24, 
1951, outlined our basic policy to strengthen the free 
nations of the world. 

In carrying out that policy, the following specific guides 
to the allocation of resources which are to be devoted by 
the United States to foreign needs should be followed: 

(1) When there are competing requirements of similar 
high essentiality in terms of the over-all objective, allo- 
cations policy should attempt to satisfy such requirements 
according to the degree to which they will contribute to 
the following results: 

(a) military production of the free world, and direct 
support for the expansion or improvement thereof; 

(b) promotion of increased supplies of all materials 
essential to strengthening the free world, and in par- 
ticular the production and acquisition of those materials 
required for the current mobilization effort of the United 
States (including military reserves and immediately nec- 
essary additions to stockpiles) and for similar mobiliza- 
tion efforts of nations actively associated with the United 
States in the defense of the free world ; 

(c) maintenance and necessary expansion of essen- 
tial services and production facilities, and maintenance 
of minimum essential civilian consumption requirements, 
in the free nations and in areas which they control ; 

(d) direct progress toward reduced future depend- 
ence upon military and economic assistance from the 
United States ; 

(e) lessened dependence of the free nations upon sup- 
plies from areas or countries within the Soviet bloc; 

(f) prevention of political deterioration in nations 
or areas essential to the combined strength of the free 
world. 

(2) Allocations by the United States form part of a 
wider give-and-take among the free nations. Among the 
countries sharing in such allocations the principles of 
self-help, mutual aid, and similarly effective application 
of internal policies governing the allocation and use of 
searce materials should prevail. 

After requirements of high essentiality have been met, 
the inter-country allocation of remaining supplies by the 
United States (including allocation to American domestic 
consumers) should take into account the effects upon the 
respective civilian economies of the broad contribution 
of each area or country toward common defense, in direct 
military production or in increased political and economic 
strength, including the common aim of controlling infla- 
tion of world prices. Individual countries differ widely 
in their ability to make such contributions; the objective 
should be to bring about an equitable distribution of the 
resulting burdens and sacrifices. This objective clearly 
excludes any mechanical formula, or any mere leveling 
down to a uniform standard of lowered consumption. 

The foregoing principle is admittedly difficult to apply, 
since standards of consumption in different areas of the 
world are determined by a complexity of factors, such 
as normal levels of real incomes, customs, cultures, and 
climate. But its application is of high importance for the 
attainment of the over-all objective of economic strength 
and morale in the free countries. 

(3) The establishment of adequate export quotas from 
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the United States for materials and commodities under 
export control will not meet the criteria outlined above, 
if foreign purchasers cannot place orders or secure de- 
livery because United States suppliers prefer to satisfy 
their domestic customers. Commercial channels of trade 
should normally be used, but exports should be assured 
by priorities and/or directives to producers whenever 
necessary. When such assistance to exports is thus given, 
care should be exercised that corresponding assistance 
for domestic orders of similar essentiality is extended, 
if necessary. 

(4) Corresponding allocation objectives and policies 


on the part of other free countries should be promoted 
by the United States by all practicable means; agreement 
on and implementation of such policies on the part of 
other countries is especially important to the development 
of adequate supplies of the materials, facilities, or serv- 
ices of which they control substantial portions of the total 
available world supply. 

(5) Allocations of available supplies for abroad shall 
be administered in conformity with statutory and execu- 
tive policy designed to prevent shipment or trans-shipment 
to the Soviet bloc of war-potential materials and 
products. 


Twenty-first Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FOR THE PERIOD MAY 1-15, 1951! 


U.N. doc. 8/2204 
Transmitted June 19, 1951 


I herewith submit report number 21 of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea 
for the period 1-15 May, inclusive. United Na- 
tions Command Communiqués numbers 870-884, 
inclusive, provide detailed accounts of these 
operations. 

During the period of this report United Nations 
ground force operations consisted primarily of 
aggressive patrol activities in force designed to 
gain and maintain contact with the enemy, to 
determine the enemy’s intentions, and to inflict 
maximum casualties. 

On the extreme eastern front from Umyang to 
the coast, United Nations forces advanced 5 to 7 
miles against variable resistance. Enemy forces 
resisted strongly in the Yonggok area, where 
fighting was virtually continuous, and numerous 


Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on May 25. For texts of the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh reports to the Security Council on U.N. command 
operation in Korea, see BULLETIN of Aug. 7, 1950, p. 203; 
Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; and Sept. 11, 1950, p. 403; Oct. 2, 
1950, p. 534; Oct. 16, 1950, p. 603; Nov. 6, 1950, p. 729; 
Nov. 13, 1950, p. 759; Jan. 8, 1951, p. 48, and Feb. 19, 1951, 
p. 304, respectively. The reports which have been pub- 
lished separately as Department of State publications 
3935, 3955, 3962, 3978, 3986, 4006, 4015, and 4108 respec- 
tively will appear hereafter only in the BULLETIN. The 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth reports appear in the 
BuLietIn of Mar. 19, 1951, p. 470; the fifteenth and six- 
teenth reports in the Burietin of Apr. 16, 1951, p. 625; 
the seventeenth report in the BuLLetin of Apr. 30, 1951, 
p. 710; the eighteenth in BULLETIN of May 7, 1951, p. 755; 
a special report by the U.N Commanding General, in 
BuLLeTIN of May 21, 1951, p. 828; the nineteenth report 
in BULLETIN of June 4, 1951, p. 910; and the twentieth 
in BuLLeTIN of June 11, 1952, p. 948. 
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small engagements took place in the Umyang area 
from 6 to 12 May, as enemy screening forces were 
driven north of the Choyang River. The enemy 
offered somewhat less vigorous resistance to 
United Nations advances on the Nodong sector, 
until 13 May. However, by 14 May, in a series 
of heavy attacks, the enemy had forced United 
Nations units to shorten their lines and to dis- 
place 12 miles southward along the east coast to 
the vicinity of Hupchi. 

On the western and east-central fronts, enemy 
covering forces were driven northward 5 to 12 
miles by strong United Nations combat patrols 
which maintained firm contact and employed close 
air support, artillery, and tank fire to inflict 
heavy enemy casualties: The most intense fight- 
ing on the western front took place in the vicinity 
of Koyang and Uijongbu, about 10 miles north of 
Seoul. On the east central front, the most in- 
tense action occurred along the Choyang River 
between Chunchon and Naepyong. In these hold- 
ing actions, enemy covering forces consisted pri- 
marily of company and battalion-size units 
backed by somewhat more generous artillery and 
mortar support than has been experienced in pre- 
vious defensive actions, indicating that the enemy 
has made a considerable effort to overcome his 
deficiency in supporting weapons. In spite of 
this, United Nations forces continued the attack 
and the line of contact at the close of the period 
ran generally from Suyuhyon eastward through 
Uijongbu to Chunchon, and thence northeast 
through Umyang to Hupchi. 

The preponderance of enemy forces is still ar- 
rayed on the 55-mile front to the west of Chun- 
chon, where there appear to be 12 to 14 ‘ie 
probably totalling more than 40 divisions. In 
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the central portion of this sector, a dense concen- 
tration of 7 to 9 Chinese Communist forces armies 
is poised on a 22-mile front about 15 miles to the 
north and northeast of Seoul. On the 55-mile 
front from Chunchon to the east, there are be- 
lieved to be only four enemy corps in forward 
areas, of which all but one are north Korean. 

In conjunction with the strong enemy build-up 
on the western front, there was a marked increase 
in vehicle sightings. An average of slightly more 
than 1,000 daily in April grew to more than 2,500 
from 1 through 10 May. Most of the traffic was 
on the western routes. There was also indication 
of increased activity and troop movements in for- 
ward areas, some of which the enemy attempted 
to conceal by means of smoke screens. Despite 
the failure of his costly April offensive, it is prob- 
able that the enemy will soon make another attack 
against the United Nations forces. The main ef- 
fort of such an offensive would probably be di- 
rected through the central portion of the western 
front. 

United Nations security forces continued to seek 
out and destroy enemy guerrilla bands in rear 
areas. The fact that there were no guerrilla 
forays against the United Nations rear area instal- 
lations during the period is a tribute to the success 
of these operations. 

United Nations aircraft have retarded the 
nightly movement of enemy ground forces and 
supplies by increased attacks during hours of dark- 
ness. The use of flares for night observation and 
attack, while not new in air warfare, has been 
intensified many times in Korean operations. The 
employment of a new radar technique now per- 
mits close support attacks by medium and hght 
bombers during periods of inclement weather or 
darkness with an accuracy which compares favor- 
ably with that of visual bombing. Prisoners of 
war tell of an increasing sense of helplessness and 
futility among Communist front line units which 
heretofore have been moving with relative free- 
dom at night or in bad weather, and then con- 
cealing themselves during the day. 

The wars most concentrated attack on enemy 
air installations was delivered by approximately 
300 United Nations fighters and bombers on 9 
May. They bombed, strafed, and rocketed the 
facilities and an undetermined number of aircraft 
on the ground at Sinuiju. Extensive destruction 
was inflicted, but immediate evaluation was diffi- 
cult because of the many fires which cast a pall 
of smoke over the entire area. This attack was 
part of a continuing air campaign to keep enemy 
held Korean airfields inoperable. Close air sup- 
port missions continued and powerful blows 
against the enemy’s transportation and supply 
system were concentrated on western supply routes 
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converging on Pyongyang and on the network 
behind enemy front lines in central Korea. 

United Nations naval forces conducted patrol 
and reconnaissance operations which continued to 
deny to the enemy the waters surrounding Korea 
and to safeguard the movement of United Nations 
shipping in those waters. During the period of 
this report, the Republic of Colombia frigat 
Almirante Padilla joined the United Nations fleet. 

Coordinated United Nations surface ship-car- 
rier based aircraft interdiction operations were 
continued against the enemy main lines of com- 
munication in northeastern Korea with highly ef- 
fective results. The surface units concentrated 
their main efforts against road and rail crossings, 
tunnels and bridges in the Wonsan, Songjin, and 
Chongjin areas. On the west coast, United Na- 
tions carrier based aircraft interdiction operations 
were directed at the main highways and rail lines 
between Seoul and Pyongyang. 

United Nations carrier based and Marine shore 
based aircraft furnished daily close air support 
to United Nations ground elements, exacting a 
heavy toll of damage to enemy personnel and 
equipment. 

Naval gunfire support of United Nations ground 
forces was furnished by cruisers in the Seoul- 
Inchon area and by destroyers and cruisers on 
the east coast. 

Check minesweeping operations continued on 
both coasts of Korea, particularly in the Wonsan 
area and in the Chinnampo estuary. Consider- 
able numbers of drifting mines were sighted and 
destroyed by United Nations forces during the 
period of this report. 


Early in May, following the enemy’s unsuc- 
cessful April offensive, an intensive campaign was 
launched to impress upon enemy soldiers in Korea 
the futility of the exorbitant sacrifice of hfe which 
their leaders have called upon them to sustain. 
United Nations leaflets, widely disseminated be- 
hind the lines as well as at the front, have em- 
phasized the extremely high enemy casualty rate 
in the April offensive, the continuing matériel 
superiority of the United Nations forces, and the 
United Nations guarantee of humane treatment 
for all prisoners of war. Total dissemination of 
United Nations leaflets in Korea now stands 
at more than 388,000,000. United Nations radio 
broadcasts in Korean language continue to exploit 
United Nations constructive endeavors, provide 
world news, and explain the pattern of Chinese 
Communist aggression as related to the world- 
wide Communist program of aggression. Among 
recent program additions is a weekly quarter hour 
program presenting pertinent material concern- 
ing the United Nations. 
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U.S. Views Expressed on Staggering Problems in Somaliland 


Statement by Ambassador Francis B. Sayre 
US. Representative in the Trusteeship Council 


During the Council’s examination of this re- 
port,? I awa been impressed, as I am sure other 
representatives here have been, by the full and 
forthright answers which the Special Representa- 
tive, Ambassador Fornari, has given to the many 
questions addressed tohim. He has shown a ready 
desire to give every assistance to the Council in its 
examination of this newest trust territory. 

I do not feel that it is incumbent upon my dele- 
gation or indeed upon the Trusteeship Council 
to point out to the administering authority the 
nature of the staggering problems which it faces 
in Somaliland. The administering authority has 
shown that it is acutely aware of the problems of 
illiteracy, of the meagerness of educational facili- 
ties in the territory of nomadism, of the highly 
unfavorable balance of trade, and of the present 
inability of the people of the territory to maintain 
and finance their own governmental institutions— 
to mention only a few of the major difficulties. 
Similarly, the administering authority has evi- 
denced its willingness—indeed its desire—to re- 
ceive advice and assistance from any responsible 
quarters in its efforts to advance toward the objec- 
tives set out in the trusteeship agreement. It is 
in such a spirit of friendly assistance that my dele- 
gation desires to make certain observations and 
suggestions with regard to the present situation in 
the trust territory. 

In the field of political advancement, my dele- 
gation welcomes the action of the administering 
authority in setting up at an early date the ter- 
ritorial council envisaged by article 4 of the Decla- 
ration of Constitutional Principles. The Trus- 
teeship Council may wish to take note of the 
establishment of the territorial council and of the 
significant statement of the special representative 
that since January 1 no legislative ordinances have 
been promulgated without having first obtained 
the advice of the Territorial Council. It may 


*Made on June 14 and released to the press by the 


U.S. mission to the United Nations on the same date. 
7 U.N. doe T/902. 
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wish to express the hope that the administering 
authority will progressively extend legislative au- 
thority to the Territorial Council. The adminis- 
tering authority should also, in the view of my 
delegation, be encouraged to proceed with its pro- 
gram for the establishment of municipal councils 
in the trust territory, since, in these bodies, demo- 
cratic government may be fostered and established 
in ways not possible under the existing tribal basis. 
Somali Youth League and the Conferenza are 
participating in the work of the territorial coun- 
cil and hope that the administering authority will 
continue to promote the participation of all parties 
which responsibly represent public opinion in the 
councils within the territory. 

The special representative has informed the 
Council that since the month May 1950, there have 
been no cases of collective violence or disorder in 
Somaliland and that, in his opinion, there is no 
likelihood of collective violence repeating itself. 
Accordingly, the internal security situation in the 
trust territory may be regarded as “normal.” My 
delegation feels that this constitutes a tribute to the 
administration. We have noted with interest con- 
sequent decisions of the administering authority 
to reduce substantially the Italian component of 
the Security Corps in Somaliland. 

In the economic field, it is noted that the ad- 
ministration has requested from the United Na- 
tions a technical assistance mission to carry out 
certain studies, the results of which are intended 
to guide requests for assistance for specific proj- 
ects. My delegation feels that every possible 
method of gaining economic strength for the trust 
territory must be explored. We should also hope 
that the various surveys undertaken will be inte- 
grated into a comprehensive economic survey 
which will provide the basis for the preparation 
of an over-all economic development program. 

The special representative has informed the 
Council that about 50 percent of the sugar con- 
sumed in Somaliland is processed in the territory. 
He has mentioned also that sugar can be produced 
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on a remunerative basis in Somaliland and that 
the construction of another factory would not only 
permit the full satisfaction of the internal require- 
ments of the territory but also might permit ex- 
portation to neighboring territories. In view of 
the tangible benefits which would be derived from 
the construction of such a factory, my delegation 
feels that it would be to the best interests of the 
territory if the administering authority, failing to 
find private capital willing to undertake the ven- 
ture, should make every effort to finance the proj- 
ect through its own or through international 
banking and development facilities. 

My delegation has noted that, in its efforts to 
bring about a reduction in the adverse balance of 
trade, the administration has endeavored to find 
a means of increasing the amount of those few 
products which the territory currently exports. 
The special representative has informed the Coun- 
cil that a school designed to instruct the inhabi- 
tants in better methods of preparing hides and 
skins for the world market is being established 
and that it is anticipated that this project is ex- 
pected to bring about a constable increase in 
the value of this exported product. The Council 
will no doubt wish to take note of this project, to 
encourage its extension, and to be informed in 
due course as to its results. 

My delegation has noted in the report and in 
the remarks of the special representative that the 
territory is sorely deficient in its water supply and 
that, as a result, agricultural and pastoral activi- 
ties are curtailed in many areas. We have learned 
with satisfaction that the administration has al- 
ready taken measures to deal with this situation 
— a water survey mission is now in Somali- 
and. 

Of particular concern to my delegation is the 
very high percentage of the Somaliland budget 
which is met by the Italian Government. We 
realize full well that at this early stage such gen- 
erous grants are necessary for the initiation of 
fundamental developmental programs. It is felt, 
however, that the administering authority must 
be guided by the consciousness that in less than 10 
years the territory should be in a position to meet 
its budgetary requirements without outside assist- 
ance. Therefore, my delegation feels that the ad- 
ministering authority should thoroughly explore 
the possibility of reducing administrative costs 
without impairing the quality of governmental 
services and also the means by which the inhabi- 
tants may bear an increasing share of the costs of 
their own governmental institutions. 

The administering authority recognizes, as we 
all do, that nomadism is a fundamental problem 
in the territory, affecting adversely efforts to pro- 
mote the political, economic, social, and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants. However, 
it cannot be legislated away and I know of no high 
road to a rapid solution of this problem. 

In the field of health, I endorse the suggestion 
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of my New Zealand colleague, Carl Berendsen, 
relating to the possible use of displaced persons as 
physicians in the trust territory. I hope that this 
may be found to be a practicable method of in- 
creasing the number of trained doctors in Somali- 
land. Also, with regard to the training of medical 
personnel, the administering authority should be 
urged to proceed with its plans to establish a school 
for the training of indigenous inhabitants as medi- 
cal practitioners and nurses. 

It is obvious that intensified efforts in this field 
(education) are particularly necessary and that 
such efforts are basic to advancement in all other 
aspects of the territory’s life. We recognize with 
the administering authority that the problems in 
the educational field, as in other fields, are very 
great, but it is a field where increased effort and 
expenditure now will pay rich dividends, within 
the period of trusteeship, by rendering the terri- 
tory more nearly self-sufficient in terms of trained 
manpower. Wecannot but feel that the provision 
of about one million somolos in the 1950-51 budget 
for education is small in relation to the total of 
expenditures and in relation to the problem faced, 
and that the Council may wish to urge the admin- 
istering authority to devote an increasing propor- 
tion of government expenditure to education. 

We realize that the increase of expenditure of 
itself will not solve these problems. As in most 
of the trust territories, the fundamental need is 
for trained teachers. In a territory having a 
population of 114 million people, no final solution 
can be sought through increased recruitment of 
teachers from Italy. The only effective solution 
must lie in a greatly expanded indigenous teacher- 
training program. My delegation is glad to note 
that a start has been made in such a program. 
But in a territory having probably more than 200 
thousand children of school age, an increase of 60 
or 70 teacher-trainees is, as I am sure the admin- 
istering authority recognizes, far from adequate; 
and my delegation feels that the Council may wish 
to urge the administering authority to place still 
greater emphasis on expanding this program. 

My delegation is gratified to note the establish- 
ment of a central educational council, with sub- 
stantial indigenous representation, as well as 
residency educational committees. We should like 
to express the hope that this council and these 
committees will form the nucleus of an increasing 
participation, an increasing sense of responsi- 
bility, in educational matters on the part of the 
indigenous inhabitants, as well as give them an 
opportunity to make their views felt in the de- 
velopment of educational policies. 

A specialized aspect of the administering au- 
thority’s education program which my delegation 
feels is particularly worthy of commendation and 
encouragement is the School of Political Admin- 
istration. This institution derives directly, of 
course, from the urgent need of preparing quali- 
fied Somali administrative officials to take over 
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the tasks of administration in 10 years. Progress 
along this line must necessarily be gradual; but 
its high importance calls for redoubled effort. 

There has been much discussion in this Council 
of the difficult problem of the language of instruc- 
tion in the schools. My delegation does not feel 
prepared at this stage to pass definitive judgment. 
It cannot but express its concern, however, over 
the possible consequences of a decision, however 
seemingly justified at the moment by practical 
considerations, to omit from the languages of in- 
struction the inhabitants’ native tongue. My 
delegation quite appreciates the reasons for this 
decision and for its support by representatives of 
the population. It recognizes also the tentative 
nature of the decision. It will follow with much 
interest the technical studies made of the problem 
of reducing Somali to written form and expresses 
the hope that information as to any conclusions 
reached will be made available to the Council 
when it considers the next report on Somaliland. 
My delegation feels that the linguistic values of 
the indigenous culture and their importance as a 
unifying element in the indigenous social struc- 
ture will not be overlooked by the administering 
authority and that they will be given due consid- 
eration before a definitive solution to the problem 
of language of instruction is evolved. 


Charter of OAS in Operation 


Statement by President Truman 
[Released to the press by the White House June 16] 


It has been very gratifying to me to sign the 
instrument of ratification of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States. This Charter, 
drawn up and signed for the 21 American Repub- 
lics by their representatives at the Bogota con- 
ference in 1948, provides the constitutional basis 
for Western Hemisphere unity, through consulta- 
tion and joint action within the framework of the 
United Nations. 

In the present period of world tension that unity 
assumes an even greater importance. Fortunately, 
the organization which the countries of this hemi- 
sphere have developed since 1890 has now been 
given a permanent structure, in this Charter, at a 
time when inter-American cooperation is increas- 
ingly important. The unity of the Western Hemi- 
— which found its full wartime expression in 
the Act of Chapultepec in 1945, was reaffirmed and 
implemented by the Rio treaty in 1947. It was 
demonstrated more recently by the achievements 
of the Consultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
held in Washington a little over 2 months ago. 

The moral, material, and military strength of 
the Western Hemisphere is rooted in this unity in 
the cause of freedom. The destinies of our 21 
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nations are closely linked together for the secu- 
rity and for the well-being of our respective peo- 
ples. We are bound together by a common past 
and by common beliefs; we must move forward 
together working always in close cooperation. 

he benefits of over a century of friendly asso- 
ciation of the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
are today providing an example for free sovereign 
peoples over the world. If there ever was a time 
for such an example, it is now. The foundations 
of inter-American unity, which are mutual respect 
and dignity among countries of sovereign equality, 
are just as vital to the maintenance of world peace. 
This is the true meaning and significance of the 
policy of the good neighbor. 


U.S. Ratification of OAS Charter 
Deposited With PAU 


Statement by Ambassador John C. Dreier 
U.S. Representative on OAS Council 


[Released to the press June 19] 


It has been an honor for me to deposit with the 
Pan American Union, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the instrument ratify- 
ing the Charter of the Organization of American 
States. 

This instrument of ratification was signed by 
President Truman last Saturday. At that time 
the President expressed in his own words the im- 

ortance which he and the Government of the 

nited States attached to the ratification of this 
document which “provides the constitutional basis 
for Western Hemisphere unity, through consulta- 
tion and joint action.” Reaflirming the policy of 
the good neighbor, and the traditional ties which 
link our American countries, President Truman 
described the benefits of our inter-American asso- 
ciation today as an example for the cooperation 
of sovereign peoples everywhere. 

For me the act of deposit which I have been 
privileged to perform today has a personal as 
well as an official significance. The Charter of the 
Organization of American States means to me 
in a very real sense the cooperation of the Amer- 
icas, for I had the opportunity to participate with 
representatives of the other American Republics in 
drawing up the first drafts of this Charter. Later 
as a delegate to the Bogoté Conference I partici- 
pated in the final determination of its provisions. 
Every step in this process has been marked by a 
splendid spirit of cooperation and of devotion to 
the traditional principles of inter-American 
friendship. 

It is my sincere conviction that the Organiza- 
tion established in this Charter will constitute a 
growing force in support of the peace, solidarity 
and cooperation of the American states. 
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U. S. APPOINTMENT TO TRIPARTITE 
COMMISSION ON GERMAN DEBTS 


On June 19, the Department of State announced 
that the President on June 16 appointed Warren 
Lee Pierson, chairman of the Board of Trans- 
Werld Airlines, as the United States representa- 
tive on the Tripartite Commission on German 
Debts with the personal rank of Ambassador. Mr. 
Pierson was sworn in as United States repre- 
sentative on the Tripartite Commission at Rome 
by Ambassador James C. Dunn. The Tripartite 
Commission was established on May 24, 1951? to 
represent the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States in the negotia- 
tions relative to the settlement of German prewar 
external debts and the claims of the three Govern- 
ments against the German Federal Republic on 
account of postwar economic assistance. 

The establishment of the Tripartite Commission 
on German Debts stems from the decision reached 
by the Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States at their meeting 
at London in May 1950 to develop a plan for the 
settlement of German prewar external debts. The 
three Foreign Ministers referred the problem to 
the Intergovernmental Study Group on Germany 
which was set up at London after the May meeting. 
On the basis of recommendations of the Intergov- 
ernmental Study Group, the Foreign Ministers, at 
their meeting in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
during September 1950, agreed upon the principles 
and scope of the settlement plan, stating that it 
would be in the interest of the reestablishment of 
normal economic relations between the German 
Federal Republic and other countries to work out 
such a plan as soon as possible. The Government 
of the German Federal Republic has in turn ex- 
pressed its desire to resume payments on the Ger- 
man external debt and has agreed to cooperate in 
the working out of the settlement plan. It is recog- 
nized by the Governments concerned that the plan 
should take into account the general economic posi- 
tion of the German Federal Republic and should 
be subject to revision as soon as Germany is 
reunited and a final peace settlement becomes 
possible. 

In his assignment as the United States repre- 
sentative on the Tripartite Commission on Ger- 
man Debts, Mr. Pierson will be concerned with the 
largest international debt problem which has 
arisen since the end of World War II. The settle- 
ment plan will deal with the liability of the Fed- 
eral Republic on the prewar external debt of the 
German Government, including the Dawes and 
Young Loans. It will also deal with the prewar 
external debts of states, municipalities, corpora- 
tions, and individuals located in the German 
Federal Republic. The latter involves in the 
neighborhood of 100 issues of foreign currency 
bonds which were floated during the 1920’s, as 
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well as commercial and bank debts, including those 
involved in the Hoover moratorium. These obli- 
gations are held principally in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Sweden. In addition, some 
15 other countries hold lesser amounts. While it 
has not been possible to determine the exact 
amount of debts outstanding, estimates range from 
the equivalent of 1 billion dollars to 2 billion 
dollars, exclusive of interest. 

The Tripartite Commission on German Debts 
will also deal with the settlement of the claims of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France against the German Federal Republic 
arising out of postwar economic assistance. 





U.S. Answers Charges—Continued from page 13 


United States Government considers that it is 
faithfully adhering to principles generally recog- 
nized among nations. If the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment refers in this accusation to the use of wave 
lengths by Radio Free Europe allocated in accord- 
ance with the “Copenhagen Plan” it should be 
noted that neither the United States Government 
nor the United States authorities in Germany were 
signatories to the Copenhagen agreement and that 
it is in no way binding upon them. It should also 
be noted that even some of the countries which 
signed this agreement have deviated from its fre- 
quency assignments. 

Objection is found by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to the employment by Radio Free Europe 
of those persons described in the Ministry’s note 
as “traitors of the Czechoslovak people from the 
ranks of the mercenary Czechoslovak emigration.” 
These men are generally recognized by the world 
as political refugees simply desiring a free and 
democratic government. Moreover whom the 
Radio Free Europe employs seems an irrelevant 
matter clearly not appropriate for consideration 
by the Czechoslovak Government, as it is not by 
the United States Government. 

The Ministry’s note finally refers to a regula- 
tion of the Minister of Finance of the Federal 
Republic of Germany dated February 10, 1951, 
allegedly on the treatment of persons claiming to 
be agents of the Western occupation powers upon 
entering the territory of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The United States Government is not 
aware that any such notice had been officially 
promulgated by the Federal Republic of Germany 
on a matter presumably directed exclusively to its 
own administrative officials and, before consider- 
ing the question further, would be greatly in- 
terested in receiving a copy of the document in the 
possession of the Czechoslovak authorities to- 
gether with an explanation of how it was acquired 
and what means the Czechoslovak Government has 
established in Western Germany for the gathering 
of such matter. 
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Establishment of Psychological 
Strategy Board 


[Reieased to the press by the White House June 20] 


Following is the directive of the President es- 
tablishing the Psychological Strategy Board: 


DIRECTIVE TO: The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of Defense 
The Director of Central Intelli- 
gence 


It is the purpose of this directive to authorize 
and provide for the more effective planning, co- 
ordination, and conduct, within the framework of 
approved national policies, of psychological 
operations. 

There is hereby established a Psychological 
Strategy Board responsible, within the purposes 
and terms of this directive, for the formulation 
and promulgation, as guidance to the departments 
and agencies responsible for psychological opera- 
tions, of over-all national psychological objectives, 
policies and programs, and for the coordination 
and evaluation of the national psychological effort. 

The Board will report to the National Security 
Council on the Board’s activities and on its evalua- 
tion of the national psychological operations, in- 
cluding implementation of approved objectives, 
policies, and programs by the departments and 
agencies concerned. 

The Board shall be composed of : 


a. The Undersecretary of State, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and the Director of Central 
Intelligence, or, in their absence, their appropriate 
designees ; 


b. An appropriate representative of the head 
of each such other department or agency of the 
Government as may, from time to time, be deter- 
mined by the Board. 


The Board shall designate one of its members 
as chairman. 


A representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
shall sit with the Board as its principal military 
adviser in order that the Board may ensure that 
its objectives, policies, and programs shall be re- 
lated to approved plans for military operations. 

There is established under the Board, a director, 
who shall be designated by the President and who 
shall receive compensation of 16 thousand dollars 
per year. 
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The director, within the limits of funds and per- 
sonnel made available by the Board for this pur- 
pose, shall organize and direct a staff to assist in 
carrying out his responsibilities. The director 
shall determine the organization and qualifica- 
tions of the staff, which may include individuals 
employed for this purpose, including part-time 
experts, and/or individuals detailed from the par- 
ticipating departments and agencies for assign- 
ment to full-time duty or on an ad hoc task force 
basis. Personnel detailed for assignment to duty 
under the terms of this directive shall be under 
the control of the director, subject only to neces- 
sary personnel procedures within their respective 
departments and agencies. 

he participating departments and agencies 
shall afford to the director and the staff such as- 
sistance and access to information as may be spe- 
cifically requested by the director in carrying out 
his assigned duties. 

The heads of the departments and agencies con- 
cerned shall examine into present arrangements 
within their departments and agencies for the con- 
duct, direction, and coordination of psychological 
operations with a view toward cad usting or 
strengthening them if necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this directive. 

In performing its functions, the Board shall 
utilize to the maximum extent the facilities and 
resources of the participating departments and 
agencies. 


Harry S. Truman 


Statement by Under Secretary Webb 


[Released to the press June 20] 


In answer to questions as to the relationship be- 
tween the Psychological Strategy Board, an- 
nounced today by the President, and the Inter- 
departmental Committee which has been workin 
in this field under the chairmanship of Bawerd 
W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs, the following statement was issued by Under 
Secretary James E. Webb: 


By agreement with my two colleagues on the Psycho- 
logical Strategy Board, I can state it is now planned that 
the Interdepartmental Committee which has been serving 
under the chairmanship of the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs will continue in existence with responsibility 
for coordinating the execution of the United States for- 
eign information programs under the name “Psychological 
Operations Coordinating Committee.” This Committee, 
which has been serving in this field for the past year, 
includes representatives from the Department of Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, and the De- 
partment of State. 


Other activities in the Department of State will con- 
tinue as presently organized under the broad guidance of 
the new Psychological Strategy Board announced by the 
President. 
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Act for Food Aid to India Signed 
Statement by the President ' 


I am delighted to be able to sign this act of Con- 

ess which will make it possible for the United 
States to send to the people of India up to 2 million 
tons of food grains. 

This act is an expression of the spontaneous, 
heartfelt desire of the American people to help 
the Indian people in their time of need. We are 
deeply grateful to divine providence that we can 
provide that help. 

India suffered a series of terrible natural disas- 
ters last year—earthquakes, floods, droughts, and 
locust plagues— which seriously cut down India’s 
food production and threatened millions of the 
Indian people with fainine. 

India has bought all the food she can with the 
funds she has. The United States alone is already 
sending India about a million, five-hundred thou- 
sand tons of food grains, much of it at reduced 
cost. This food is flowing toward Indian ports at 
the rate of 250,000 tons a month. 

Under this act, we shall be able to supply India 
on special and easy credit terms the additional 
food which India needs but for which India does 
not now have funds available. 

These shipments of food from the United States 
will supply nearly two-thirds of all the food which 
India is buying abroad to meet its emergency. 
These shipments will save untold millions of our 
fellow human beings in India from great suffering. 

I note with particular satisfaction two provi- 
sions of the act. The first of these is designed to 
strengthen Indian-American understanding and 
friendship by permitting the use of 5 million dol- 
lars of the interest to be paid by India on the loan 
to bring a greater number of Indian students, 
professors, and technicians to the United States 
for study and to send more Americans to India. 

The other provision authorizes free ocean 
transportation for relief supplies to India given 
by individuals and private organizations. This 
kind of help to stricken humanity is a tradition of 
the Ameircan people—whether to the sufferers of 
the great Russian famine and the victims of the 
Japanese earthquake in the early 20’s or to the 
starving in Rumania in the late 40’s. In India 
today American voluntary help is providing 
highly nutritional foods, vitamins, and medicines 
to the needy in the famine-threatened areas. The 
American Red Cross is forwarding supplies for 


1 Made on June 15 on the occasion of signing S. 672, “An 


Act To Furnish Emergency Food Aid to India,” and 
released to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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community services in cooperation with and at the 
request of the Indian Red Cross. Crop—the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program—a union of 
Protestant and Catholic relief agencies—is col- 
lecting gifts in kind primarily for hospitals, 
orphanages, and welfare centers. Care, a fed- 
eration of many voluntary organizations, is deliv- 
ering packages including food, hand plows, and 
tools to further food production. 

This collective effort of the United States Gov- 
ernment and American voluntary agencies shows 
our humanitarian concern for all distressed people. 
In view of the great need in India, I urge that we 
continue and expand the voluntary aid being given 
by the American people through the voluntary 
agencies. 

In signing this act, I extend the heartfelt best 
wishes of the American people to the people of 
India and express our admiration for the courage 
and fortitude with which the Indian Government 
and people are moving ahead to solve the problems 
thrust upon them by natural disasters. 


A PROCLAMATION? 


Activation and Operation of Vessels for Transportation 
of Supplies Under Section 5 of the India Emergency 
Food Aid Act of 1951 


WHEREAS section 5 of the India Emergency Food Aid 
Act of 1951, approved June 15, 1951, provides that, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, to the 
extent that the President, after consultation with appro- 
priate Government officials and representatives cf private 
shipping, finds and proclaims that private shipping is not 
available on reasonable terms and conditions for trans- 
portation of supplies made available under the said Act, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized 
and directed to make certain advances to the Department 
of Commerce as the President shall determine, for activa- 
tion and operation of vessels for such transportation 
under the conditions specified in the said section 5; and 

WHEREAS I have consulted with appropriate Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of private shipping con- 
cerning the availability on reasonable terms and condi- 
tions of private shipping for transportation of supplies 
made available under the said Act, as required by section 
5 thereof; and 

WHEREAS AS A result of such consultation it appears 
that private shipping is not available on reasonable terms 
and conditions for transportation of supplies made avail- 
able under the said Act; and 

WHEREAS I accordingly deem it necessary and appro- 
priate to exercise the authority set forth in section 5 of 
the said Act, in effectuation of the purposes of the Act: 

Now, THEREFORE, I Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America, under and by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States, including the said India Emergency 
Food Aid Act of 1951 (hereinafter referred to as the 
Act) and the act of August 8, 1950, c. 646, 64 Stat. 419, 
do find and proclaim as follows: 

1. After consultation with appropriate Government of- 
ficials and representatives of private shipping, I find 
and proclaim that private shipping is not available on 
reasonable terms and conditions for transportation of 
supplies made available under the India Emergency Food 
Aid Act of 1951. 

2. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is hereby 





* Proc. 2931, 16 Fed. Reg. 5969. 
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authorized and directed to make advances not to exceed 
in the aggregate $20,000,000 to the Department of Com- 
merce for activation and onreration of vessels for such 
transportation, subject to the terms and conditions of 
the Act, and in the manner hereinafter specified. 

3. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget is hereby 
authorized and directed to determine the amounts of such 
advances and the times when they may be made, subject 
to the limitations and provisions of section 5 of the 
Act, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
make advances thereunder pursuant only to such deter- 
minations by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

4. The Secretary of Commerce may place such advances 
in any funds or accounts available for such purposes, 
and, pending repayment of such advances, may place re- 
ceipts from vessel operations in such funds or accounts 
and may use such receipts for activating and operating 
vessels. 

5. Each officer or agency mentioned in this proclama- 
tion may issue such regulations or orders as are deemed 
necessary to carry out his or its functions under the 
provisions of the Act and this proclamation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this nineteenth day of 

June in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 

(SEAL) and fifty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth. 


By the President: 
DEAN ACHESON 
Secretary of State. 


PUBLIC LAW 48 
AN ACT to furnish emergency food aid to India 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That this Act may be cited as the “India 
Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951”. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, the 
Administrator for Economic Cooperation is authorized 
and directed to provide emergency food relief assistance 
to India on credit terms as provided in section 111 (c) (2) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, in- 
cluding payment by transfer to the United States (under 
such terms and in such quantities as may be agreed to 
between the Administrator and the Government of India) 
of materials required by the United States as a result of 
deficiencies, actual or potential, in its own resources. 
The Administrator is directed and instructed that in his 
negotiations with the Government of India he shall, so far 
as practicable and possible, obtain for the United States 
the immediate and continuing transfer of substantial 
quantities of such materials particularly those found to 
be strategic and critical. 

Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act the President is au- 
thorized to utilize not in excess of $190,000,000 during the 
period ending June 30, 1952, of which sum (1) not less 
than $100,000,000 shall be made available immediately 
from funds heretofore appropriated by Public Law 759, 
Eighty-first Congress, for expenses necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended; and (2) $90,000,000 shall be available from 
any balance of such funds unallotted and unobligated as 
of June 30, 1951: Provided, That if such amount unallotted 
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and unobligated is less than $90,000,000 an amount equal 
to the difference shall be obtained from the issuance of 
notes in such amount by the Administrator for the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, who is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to issue such notes from time to time 
during fiscal years 1951 and 1952 for purchase by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to purchase 
such notes and, in making such purchases to use, as a 
public debt transaction, the proceeds of any public debt 
issue pursuant to the Second Liberty Loan Act as 
amended : And provided further, That $50,000,000 reserved 
by the Bureau of the Budget pursuant to section 1214 of 
Public Law 759 of the Highty-first Congress from funds 
appropriated by the Act for expenses necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, shall not be available for purposes of 
this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) Funds made available for purposes of this 
Act shall be used only for the purchase of food grains or 
equivalents in the United States. 

(b) No procurement of any agricultural product within 
the United States for the purpose of this Act shall be made 
unless the Secretary of Agricuiture shall find and certify 
that such procurement will not impair the fulfillment of 
the vital needs of the United States. 

(c) The assistance provided under this Act shall be for 
the sole purpose of providing food grains, or equivalents, 
to meet the emergency need arising from the extraordinary 
sequence of flood, drought, and other conditions existing 
in India in 1950. 

(d) The assistance provided under this Act shall be 
provided under the provisions of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, applicable to and consistent 
with the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, 
to the extent that the President, after consultation with 
appropriate Government officials and representatives of 
private shipping, finds and proclaims that private shipping 
is not available on reasonable terms and conditions for 
transportation of supplies made available under this Act, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized and 
directed to make advances not to exceed in the aggregate 
$20,000,000 to the Department of Commerce, in such man- 
ner, at such times, and in such amounts as the President 
shall determine, for activation and operation of vessels 
for such transportation, and these advances may be placed 
in any funds or accounts available for such purposes, and 
no interest shall be charged on advances made by the 
Treasury to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
these purposes: Provided, That pursuant to agreements 
made between the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Department of Commerce, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall be repaid Without interest not 
later than June 30, 1952, for such advances either from 
funds hereafter made available to the Department of Com- 
merce for the activation and operation of vessels, or not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other Act, from receipts 
from vessel operations: Provided further, That pending 
such repayment receipts from vessel operations may be 
placed in such funds or accounts and used for activating 
and operating vessels. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, 
the Administrator for Economic Cooperation is authorized 
to pay ocean freight charges from United States ports to 
designated ports of entry in India of relief packages and 
supplies under the provisions of section 117 (c) of the 
Economie Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, including 
the relief packages and supplies of the American Red 
Cross. Funds now or hereafter available during the pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1952, for furnishing assistance under 
the provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended, may be used to carry out the purposes of 
this section. 

Src. 7. (a) Any sums payable by the Government of 
India, under the interest terms agreed to between the 
Government of the United States and the Government of 
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India, on or before January 1, 1957, as interest on the 
principal of any debt incurred under this Act, and not to 
exceed a total of $5,000,000, shall, when paid, be placed in 
a special deposit account in the Treasury of the United 
States, notwithstanding any other provisions of law, to 
remain available until expended. This account shall be 
available to the Department of State for the following 
uses : 

(1) Studies, instruction, technical training, and other 
educational activities in the United States and in its 
Territories or possessions (A) for students, professors, 
other academic persons, and technicians who are citizens 
of India, and (B) with the approval of appropriate agen- 
cies, institutions, or organizations in India, for students, 
professors, other academic persons, and technicians who 
are citizens of the United States to participate in similar 
activities in India, including in both cases travel expenses, 
tuition, subsistence and other allowances and expenses 
incident to such activities; and 

(2) The selection, purchase, and shipment of (A) 
American scientific, technical, and scholarly books and 
books of American literature for higher educational and 
research institutions of India, (B) American laboratory 
and technical equipment for higher education and research 
in India, and (C) the interchange of similar materials 
and equipment from India for higher education and re- 
search in the United States. 

(b) Funds made available in accordance with the pro- 
visions stated above may be used to defray costs of ad- 
ministering the program authorized herein. 

(c) Disbursements from the special deposit account 
shall be made by the Division of Disbursement of the 
Treasury Department, upon vouchers duly certified by 
the Secretary of State or by authorized certifying officers 
of the Department of State. 

Approved June 15, 1951. 


FIRST SHIPMENT OF GRAIN TO INDIA 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press June 20] 


Yesterday, at Philadelphia, 4 days after the act 
to furnish Emergency Food Aid to India was 
signed by the President, the first shipment of grain 
was loaded aboard a ship destined for India. The 
loading ceremony was attended by the Ambassa- 
dor of India, Madame Pandit, and by our Ambas- 
sador to India, Loy W. Henderson, by members of 
the Congress and representatives of Eca and other 
government agencies, as well as by private citizens 
who have taken an active part in bringing United 
States help to the people of India. 

With the beginning yesterday of grain ship- 
ments under the act, the flow of United States 
grain to India will jump from the rate of approxi- 
mately 250,000 tons a month to about 400,000 tons 
a month. I understand that when news reached 
India that United States aid was forthcoming, 
food rations were increased. I am gratified to 
know that this has now been made possible. The 
fact that the United States Government and 
private organizations are playing a leading role 
in assisting India to meet and overcome the dan- 
ger of famine and suffering is a source of deep 
satisfaction. 
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Confirmations 


On June 19, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Willard L. Beaulac to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Cuba. 

One June 19, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of John C. Wiley to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Panama. 





The United States in the United Nations, 


a weekly feature, does not appear in this issue, but 
will be resumed in the issue of July 9. 
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